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NUSIC with a “k” was 
the origin of the Gaiety 
Theatre. Not that the 
Gaiety is a Music Hall; by no 
means. It began there, or there- 
abouts, more thereabouts ; 
than otherwise. ‘ Practical tf -- Ye 
John” began it, but they j 
didn’t call him Practical John 
until after- 

wards. Whether 
he was re- 





sponsible 
or not for 
spelling — 
music with 
a “k,” h 
was the’ 
presiding 
genius of that 777 
Strand Music Ze 
Hall upon the 
foundations of which rose the 
present Temple of the Masher. 
And all because the founder 
of the feast spelled music with 
a “k”! He had it chiselled 
upon the white stone facade 
of the building. He writ it large 





on the programmes. He dis- HARRY RANDALL 
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cussed its orthography in the papers. It is all very well to be 
persistent when you are right. The public hated to have music 
spelt with a “k,” so Mr. Hollingshead, entering upon his career 
as “Practical John,’ gave up the contest, and from the ashes of 
music with a “k” sprang the Gaiety Theatre. ‘Up it rose, and 
donned its clothes,’ sometimes a trifle scanty, but always 
picturesque, and the Strand Musick Hall became as dead as the 
Anti-Facobin, the Whirlwind, and other clever things that have, as 
it were, persisted in spelling music with a “‘k.”’ The classic lamp 
of burlesque was lighted. It suffered occasional eclipse. ‘ Practical 
John” grew ambitious. Shakespeare and other more or less 
popular authors who can no longer collect fees were impressed 
into the Gaiety service. The voices of Phelps and Matthews were 
heard in the Strand. The managerial wand brought the elegance 
of French art also within his popular house, all of which goes to 
the good account of a man of many enterprises, and makes the 
Gaiety famous, “or any other man,” as the illustrious Mr. 
Unsworth was wont to say. 

The Theatre turns up its nose at the Music Hall. Well, it 
has the right, no doubt. But the adaptatior of Music Hall songs 
has made the fortune of many a burlesque. Planché found his 
inspiration in the higher realms of classic extravaganza. Byron, 
the Broughs, Reece, and Burnand caught the realistic fun of the 
Music Hall. Stead, Unsworth, and the rest gave them points. 
The result was an idealisation of Music Hall fun. ‘The patter 
song of the Canterbury and the Oxford was filtered through the 
fancy of Byron and Burnand, and we had merry results in 
‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Scamp,” the latest edition of ** Black 
Ey'd Seusan,”’ and other musical farces that were delightful, not 
only because they burlesqued something, but for the reason that 
they were up to date, anda gave serious-minded persons an excuse 
to go to the Music Halls. Paterfamilias having taken his family 
to a Royalty or Strand burlesque, hearing that Weston’s, the 
Oxford, or the Canterbury, or some other hall had inspired the 
leading song or dance with which Materfamilias had been 
delighted, naturally desired to see the originals. It was thus that 
many of the halls became popular. Miss Marie Wilton in town 
and Miss Henrietta Hodson in the country were sweet and grace- 
ful ‘‘ perfect cures" in the burlesques of the day ; and without, of 
course, intending so to do, they sent thousands to see Stead, upon 
whom their dancing songs were modelled. The Music I!alls 
made the burlesques, and the burlesques made the Music Halls. 
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Evans’s excepted, I feel justified in saying, with many other 
serious taxpayers, that I should never have thought of going to a 
Music Hall if Mr. Byron and Mr. Burnand had not popularised 
the Music Hall songs. 

Am I not grateful to them? Of course I am. Did not 
my current experience enable me to enjoy a special superiority 
over everybody at Palmer's Theatre in New York, quite recently, 
when Jenny Hill appeared at a benefit and sang ‘“ The Coster 
Girl”? I was almost the only man in the audience who 
understood and enjoyed that Cockney dialect; and didn’t I feel 
homesick !—* you bet,”’ as they say in the American classics. 
Then the band played ‘When you wink the other eye,” and I 
remember how utterly “up-to-date’’ I felt. It is a good thing 
to go everywhere to see everything; to be able to join in the 
chorus of ** Annie Rooney,” to appreciate the delicate subtlety 
of ‘ Hi-tiddly-hi-ti-h:-ti-hi!” and be at home even with Mr. 
Leno's “ Shop Walker.”’ 

Do I go to Music Halls now? It is occasionally my painful 
duty to go to much worse places and to see much worse entertain- 
ments. You are acquainted with the works of A.K.H.B., of 
course. A Music Hall author? Not at all; quite the contrary. 
A very pleasant scribe, nevertheless. He tells the story of that 
famous Edinburgh preacher who was encountered by another 
canny Scot going into the pit of Drury Lane Theatre. ‘“ Oh, 
Dr. Macgrugar, what would the people say in the old kirk if I 
tell't them I saw you here?” ‘ Deed,” was the prompt reply, 
“they wadna believe you, and so you needna tell them.” 

When the Editors of The Idler waited upon me, with the bold- 
ness of the Water Rate and the empressement of a Watkin surveyor 
taking measurements for the new railway, to inquire if I was 
familiar with the Music Halls, I did not seek to prevaricate. 
Nor did I attempt to justify my knowledge by explaining that it 
might fall to my lot to become a member of the County Council, 
and that I had already matriculated in that direction. A free and 
independent clcctcr cf the great metropolis never knows what he 
may come to. Whcn a certain highly conscientious citizen was 
elected to the County Council, it had never entered his mind that a 
sense of public duty would compel him to study Music Hall 
manners and customs. But I did not dream of offering my 
visitors an excuse for my knowledge. On the contrary, it was as 
if the imp who tried to lure the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale into 
blurting out a volley of bad remarks in a gathering of good society 
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had taken possession of me. I out withallI knew. It came forth in 
reminiscence of song and dance, of patter and comic, of 


freaks of nature and others. I told them—but no matter! 
Glance at the pictorial reminiscences that embellish these 
pages. Here, ladies and gentlemen, you will find examples 


of the halls from East to West. In the former, you will 
not fail to note the unsophisticated happiness that cemes of “ arf- 
and-arf.” In the latter, you will at once detect the higher influences 
of “S. and B.,” not to mention what is popularly called 
‘‘phiz.” Nor will you fail to perceive in the social atmosphere of 
the West End halls a distinct tone of high life. Here, to do your- 
self honour and pay respect to the lovely ladies who lend a special 
grace to the foyer and the promenade, you must be in evening 
dress. You should not, however, on any account take off your hat. 
Tilt it forward over your nose, stick it on one side, or let it go 
back into your neck ; how you wear your hat is a great matter in 
these fashionable lounges. You should also stroll about with your 
hands in your pockets ; and you may smoke a cigarette when you 
are not chewing the end of an eighteenpenny cigar. It is not 
necessary that you should pay any attention to the artists on the 
stage. Note the attractions that beauty and fashion offer in the 
locality of the bars. If you have a third of the malady that 
inspired the philosophy of Schopenhauer, you may feel a trifle 
saddened at the vision of innocence in the dainty hat and ruff, 
contemplating her fairy-like parasol, and listening to the poetic 
remarks ofmy Lord Harry by the round table in the foreground of the 
pictureentitled ‘“‘ The West End”’; but in that case you will straight- 
way call a waiter and refresh your other nature, and hear what Marie 
Lloyd has to say on the question of the special circumstances 
under which you are supposed to “ wink the other eye”; or, if you 
are old enough to have reminiscences, you will sit down and con- 
trast Unsworth of the past and Chirgwin of the present. I am 
inclined to think that the influences of the School Board and the 
Society press have refined away the humour of the nigger. There 
is a certain «stheticism about Chirgwin’s coat and shoes that 
seems to be a protest against the original swallow-tailed coat and 
beetle-crushers of the great Unsworth, the famous stump-orator 
of his time, and who made the gag ‘‘ Or any other man ” as classic 
as the popular comedian’s pessimistic reflection, ‘‘ Still I am not 
happy !”’ 

I think it is the realistic tendency of the times in the direction of 
art that has hurt the Music Hall darkey. To-day, we must have 
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the real thing. The negro minstrel must be a negro. But as 
there never were any negroes like the original Music Hall negroes, 
the change is a trifle violent, and it is often far inferidr to the 
burnt cork and the imitation dialect and shiftless shuffle of the 
children of the cotton fields *‘ way down in ole Virginny.’’ Would 
you care for the gay and happy minstrels of Margate Sands and 
Epsom Downs if they were the real, genuine, ebony article? Not 
at all. I plead for art; I plead for fancy Do not, oh, Mr. 
Ibsen, and you, his sweet interpreters, Mr. Archer of London and 






THE TWO MACS. 


Mr. Meltzer of New York, compel us to be too real; leave the 
imagination a little margin in which to turn itseli round. You 
often want a great deal of imagination at a Music Hali. If you 
have not got it by you, if you were not born with it, why then you 
must procure it at the bar; some men take a dash of Angostura 
with their champagne; I prefer dry and simple; but in the 
matter of voices, you have to allow a great deal, I suppose, for 
smoke and custom. ‘The lady “artistes,” for instance, evidently 
lay in a special supply of Music Hall voice, something between a 
shout and a scream; heady, like the froth on the top of a pot of , 
“arf-and-arf,” and it is always the same. I have heard it at 
Brussels ; in the slums of a Dutch city ; once in a way, it may be 
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noted, in a Parisian café chantant; but, like the leopard, it never 
cnanges its spots. I suppose the boys of the halls, the old bucks, 
andthe young mashers, like it. Useis second nature. I wonder what 
they would say to a real singer at the halls—a Patti, for instance. 

The audience in the old days of the early halls would occa- 
sionally chaff a performer or question the ruling of a chairman. 
Tt would not be tolerated now. No undue levity is permitte1 
in these days, except in the way of innuendo on the othe- 
side of the footlights. Oh, the good old days, before Mr. 
Gladstone passed his Early Closing Bill! There were the early 
halls and “The Finish’’; the Coal-hole and Cider-cellars ; 
there were poses plastiques ; there were breach-of-promise trials 
before Baron Nicholson; and men starting to go home found 
every door open to receive them, tavern, pot-house, and hotel. In 
those days, the story of the truant husband who, asked what he 
meant by coming home “at that hour in the morning,” answered 
because there was no other house open, would not have raised a 
smile. The West End—aye, and the East End also—held high 
carnival long after midnight. My Lord Tom Noddy at the West, 
and the gentle “Arry of the East, not to mention the costermonger 
jumping on his mother, kept up their nightly games until morning. 
If you lived beyond the regions of Regent and Oxford Streets, 
and wended your way home at strange hours of the morning, your 
path would be strewn with the wreckage of Music Hall and 
Finish, with “ rollicking rams” and ‘“* Champagne Charlies,”’ with 
bedraggled silks and satins, with noisy fares in ricketty cabs, and all 
the glories of the night’s fun and frolic. Oh, such times! And 
how they hated the Grand Old Man when he put his big foot upon 
it all. The delicate refinements of the Empire and the Pavilion, 
the tiny broughams, the perfumes of Arabia, the languid air of 
ennui, the marble halls, the ballets of form and figure in diaphanous 
robes, and the “‘chappies” in front, and the unreal suggestions 
of Circean haunts behind, the lights and glamour; I suppose all 
this is better than the old ways of the old halls. The public 
evidently thinks so; and the public knows best; it is no good going 
counter to it, not the slightest use spelling music with a “k”’ if the 
public objects. 

“ Bedad and I'll sing ye a song tu!’’ You remember the 
incident of Captain Costigan and Colonel Newcome? Who can 
forget it? Sit down to read ‘“* The Newcomes” through to-day, 
with the influences of the present-day novelist upon you, and you 
will find even Thackeray verbose, not to say dull; but take the 
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great book up and read a chapter here and there, and you will feel 
that you have been into good society, where even the occasional 
snob is certainly superior to the gentleman you see in the picture 
with his hands in his pockets, his hat on the back of his head, and 
his eyes fixing themselves into a washy leer that he will 
presertly turn upon the lady in the Elizabethan cloak. It was 
at the ‘Cave of Harmony,” you know, where the Colonel 
had taken Clive. ‘‘ You have come here to see the wits,” 
said the Colonel; but he had been many years from home, 
and everything had changed except his good heart and courtly 
manners. I need do no more than recall the finish of the 
story. Captain Costigan did sing. At the end of the second 
verse the Colonel started up, clapping on his hat, seizing his stick, 
and looking as ferocious as though he had been goirg to do Lattle 
with a Pindaree. ‘Silence!’ he roared. ‘Hear, hear,” cried 
certain wags at a lower table. ‘‘Go on, Costigan,” said others. 
“Go on!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Does any gentleman say go on to 
such disgusting ribaldry as this? Do you dare, sir, to call yourself 
a gentleman, sir, and to say that you hold the King’s commission, 
end to sit down among Christians and men of honour and defile 
the ears of young boys with this wicked balderdash? Why col 
bring young boys here, sir! Because | thought 1 was coming into 
the society of gentlemen; because I never could believe that 
Englishmen could meet together and allow a man, and an old man, 
to disgrace himself. For shame, you old wretch! Go home to your 
bed, you hoary old sinner!’ ‘The invective, to modern ears, 
souncs more like Mrs. Brown ‘as ever was” than the erudite 
Thackeray ; but Colonel Newcome was of the old school. In those 
days the guests at the Cave of Harmony, or the Adelphi, and, 
occasionally, even at Evans's, supplied their own music, just as 
they do to this day at a Free-and-easy or a Wayzegoose. ‘“ Your 
health and song, sir,” and soon. Now and then, it wasa senti- 
ment. ‘As we travel up the hillside of life may we never meet a 
friend coming down.’ And then you drank to his “ health and 
sentiment.” Although Thackeray had Evans's in his mind 
vhen he wrote that early. chapter of “The Newcomes,” I have 
not the smallest doubt that the incident was imaginary, or that he 
had transposed it from an experience of some other establishment. 

Evans's was the model Music Hall. These are days of the 
reminiscent. We live at such a rate that at five-and-forty a man is 
old. He talks of the days when he was young, and went twice a 
week to the pit of the Haymarket, and paid his money at the doors, 
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by Gad, sir, and never thought of touting for an order. A good 
many years ago, when as a young fellow I was doing the town 
(or, to speak more correctly, the town was doing me), Evans’s was 
in its way a thing of beauty, and might perhaps have been a joy 
for ever, if a progressionist proprietary had not attempted to vie 
with the new halls in the matter of admission to the fair sex. 
Hitherto, the management had treated ladies as the House of 
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Commons treats them. Cages, or wired-off boxes, out of sight, were 
provided, where they could see without being seen. It was not 
exactly necessary that you should produce your marriage certifi- 
cate before you could obtain permission to take your wife, your 
sisters, your cousins, or your aunts to those select cages; but it 
was understood by the management that you vouched for the 
perfect respectability of your guests. You were charged nothing 
for the box ; but as a rule you entertained your guests at a petite 
souper, and during the evering you might be sure that the pro- 
prietor, who was familiarly known as Paddy Green, would look in 
to pay his compliments to the ladies, and present each of them 
with a little bouquet from the prolific garden close by. A short, 
rubicund, courtly, pleasant, grey-headed gentleman, Paddy Green, 
with a ready snuff-box and an equally ready wit, who knew every- 
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body, and whom everybody knew and liked. A delightful place, 


Evans's, entered from one of the Covent Garden corridors. I 
recall its unique, if smoky, atmosphere with peculiar pleasure. 
Redolent of chops and steaks and foaming stout, hazy with 
tobacco smoke (through which wandered the soothing vocal 
strains of “Who will o’er the Downs with me?” or the 
patriotic refrain of ‘Men of Harlech”), Evans’s was a chop- 
house, a concert room, and the best of night clubs. It had 
its bad beginnings, no doubt, and its unhappy ending; but 
between these extremes there was @ really pleasant, genial time. I 
hardly ever went there without s_cing Serjeant Ballantyne, who 
pays high tribute to the dear old place in his book of Reminiscences. 
He reminds me that we only called Mr. Green “ Paddy’’ behind 
his back. Everyone respected the merry old man. He shook his 
head about Colonel Newcome, and mentioned that the Cave of 
Harmony was at the Adelphi. Ballantyne was a great favourite 
with Mr. Green, who always reserved a special chair for the 
famous advocate. Like other frequenters, he | 'onged to many 
clubs, but rarely missed spending an evening at Evans’s. I have 
seen at his table in a corner of the old room there, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, the present popular London magistrate, the late Mr. 
Lawson, of the great daily paper, and his successor, looking not 
more fresh and fit than he does to-day. Before my time, Thackeray 
and Dickens were habitués, as were also Albert Smith and 
Douglas Jerrold. I have eaten many <= supper there with Mark 
Lemon and Shirley Brooks, and have met there both Benjamin 
Webster and Mr. Buckstone, of the Haymarket. And what 
potatoes the cook sent up to be squeezed upon one’s plate by 
the most attentive of waiters with the whitest of napkins! 
There were many and notable pictures on the walls. The 
music was supplied by a trained choir of men and boys, 
and consisted of the gems of Bishop, Purcell, Hatton, and other 
masters of the art of madrigal, glee, and chorus. ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens,” ‘“*‘ The Chough and Crow,” and a score of kindred works 
were given during the evening, with an occasional solo. If you 
happened to be alone, it was easy enough to listen and be senti- 
mental over both words and music ; if you had company, the music 
made a soft and agreeable accompaniment to your conversation. 
It was not aggressive music, it might have been one voice har- 
monised, so perfect was the method, so complete the conductor’s 
control. The place had its noisy times, its rowdy incidents, but 
they were not the vicious incidents that occasionally darken the 
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splendours of the modern halls. Once a year, the men of Oxford 
and Cambridge, coming up for the Boat Race, made Evans’s hum. 
They sang their own songs; they danced on the furniture; they 
fought with anything and anybody. And once a year the ordinary 
frequenters left the place to these sedate students of the Univer 
sities, and nothing very serious came of their high spirits. 

Then one sad day it was all over. Paddy died. The pictures 
were sold. There succeeded a proprietary that had new ideas. 
The lady in her tiny brougham drew up, and was admitted. 
Champagne in cut glasses took the place of stout in pewter pots. 
Disturbance followed the innovation. The police stepped in, and 
they who had loved the old place in its days of innocence dis- 
persed to seek recreation in other scenes. Whether the Great 
This, the Charming Serio-comic That, the Chain-breaking Sam- 
son, and the rest, are an improvement on Herr Joel, the sentimental 
songster, or Evans’s trained choir, it is not my province to 
discuss ; whether the presence of Phryne and Circe is a distinct 
advance upon the old fashion dictated by Paddy Green and his 
snuff-box is a question for editorial columns, and not for these 
Idler’s pages; but I will say without fear of contradiction that 
there is no supper now-a-days to be compared with the simple 
wholesome fare and the courteous attendance that men rejoiced 
in during the palmy days of Evans’s Music Hall, under the urbane 
and genial management of Paddy Green. 
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Phe S[merican Claimant. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Hat Hurst. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE day wore itself out. After dinner the two friends put in a 

@) long and harassing evening trying to decide what to do with 

the five thousand dollars reward which they were going to get 

when they should find One-armed Pete, and catch him, and prove 

him to be the right person, and extradite him, and ship him to 

Tahlequah in the Indian Territory. But there were so many 

dazzling openings for ready cash that they found it impossible to 

make up their minds and keep them made up. Finally, Mrs. 
Sellers grew very weary of it all, and said: 


‘‘What is the sense in cooking a rabbit before it’s mE) 


caught ?”’ 

Then the matter was dropped, for the 
time being, and all went to bed. Next 
morning, being persuaded by Hawkins, 
the Colonel made drawings and specifica- 
tions, and went down and applied for a patent for his toy puzzle, 
and Hawkins took the toy itself and started out to see what chance 
there might be to do something with it 
commercially. He did not have to go 





far. In a small old wooden shanty, 
which had once been occupied as a 
dwelling by some humble negro family, 
he found a keen-eyed Yankee, engaged 
in repairing cheap chairs and other 
second-hand furniture. This man 
examined the toy indifferently; at- 
tempted to do the puzzle; found it 
not so easy as he had expected; grew 
more interested ; and finally emphati- 
cally so; achieved a success at last, 
and asked— 
“Is it patented ?” 


iS IT PATENTED ?” 
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** Patent applied for.” 

“ That will answer. What do you want for it?” 

** What will it retail for?” 

‘* Well, twenty-five cents, I should think.” 

** What will you give for the exclusive right ?” 

“IT couldn't give twenty dollars, if I had to pay cash dowz ; 
but I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll make it out and market it, and 
pay you five cents royalty on each one.” 

Washington sighed. Another dream disappeared ; no money 
in the thing. So he said 

* All right, take it at that. Draw me a paper.” 

He went his way with the paper, and dropped the matter out 
of his mind—dropped it out to make room for further attempts to 
think out the most promising way to invest his half of the 
reward, in case a partnership investment satisfactory to both 
beneliciaries could not be hit upon. 

He had not been very long at home when Sellers arrived, 
sodden with grief and booming with glad excitement—working 
both these emotions successfully, sometimes separately, sometimes 
together. He fell on Hawkins’s neck sobbing, and said— 

**Oh, mourn with me, my friend, mourn for my desolate house ; 
death has smitten my last kinsman, and I am Earl of Rossmore 

congratulate me!” 

He turned to his wife, who had entered while this was going 
on, put his arms about her, and said, ‘‘ You will bear up for my 
sake, my lady—it had to happen, it was decreed.” 

She bore up very well, and said— 

*‘ It’s no great loss. Simon Lathers was a poor, well-meaning 
useless thing, and no account, and his brother never was worth 
shucks.” 

The rightful earl continued— 

**T am too much prostrated by these conflicting griefs and joys 
to be able to concentrate my mind upon affairs; I will ask our 
good friend here to break the news by wire or post to the Lady 
Gwendolen, and instruct her to——” 

** What Lady Gwendolen ?” 

**OQur poor daughter, who, alas !—— 

** Sally Sellers? Mulberry Sellers, are you losing your mind ?” 

‘‘ There—please do not forget who you are, and who I am; 
remember your own dignity, be considerate also of mine. It were 
best to cease from using my family name, now, Lady Rossmore.” 

“Goodness gracious, well I never! What am | to call you 


then?” 


” 
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“In private, the ordinary terms of endearment will still be 
admissible to some degree; but in public it will be more becoming 
if your ladyship will speak to me as my lord, or your lordship, and 
of me as Rossmore, or the Earl, or his lordship, and 

“Oh, scat! I can't ever do it, Berry.” 

“But indeed you must, my love—we must live up to our 
altered position and submit with what grace we may to its 





requirements.” 

‘* Well, all right, have it your own way; I’ve never set my 
wishes against your commands yet, Mul—my lord, and it’s late to 
begin now, though to my mind it’s the rottenest foolishness that 


ever was.” 
“Spoken like my own true wife! There, kiss and be friends 
again.” 


“ But—Gwendolen! I don’t know how 
Iam ever going tostand that name. Why, 
a body wouldn't know Sally Sellers 
in it. It's too large for her; kind 
of like a cherub in an ulster, and 
it’s a most outlandish sort of a 
name, anyway, to my mind.” 

** You'll not hear her find fault 
with it, my lady.” 
“That's a true word. She takes to 
any kind of romantic rubbish like she 
was born to it. She never got it from me, 
that’s sure. And sending her to that silly college hasn’t helped 
the matter any—just the other way.” 
‘* Now, hear her, Hawkins! Rowena-Ivanhoe College is 
the selectest and most aristocratic seat of learning for young 






* A CHERUB IN AN ULSTER.” 


ladies in our country. Under no circumstances can a girl get in 
there unless she is either very rich and fashionable, or can prove 
four generations of what may be called American nobility. Cas- 
tellated college buiidings—towers and turrets, and an imitation 
moat—and everything about the place named out of Sir Walter 
Scott’s bocks, and redolent of royalty and state and style; and all 
the richest girls keep phaetons, and coachmen in livery, and riding 
horses, with English grooms in plug hats and _ tight-buttoned 
coats and top-boots, and a whip-handle without any whip in it, to 


ride sixty-three feet behind them 
* And they don't learn a blessed thing, Washington Hawkins, 
not a single blessed thing but showy rubbish and un-American 
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pretentiousness. But send for the Lady Gwendolen—do; for I 
reckon the peerage regulations require that she must come home 
and let on to go into seclusion and mourn for those Arkansas 


blatherskites she’s lost.” 

** My darling! Blatherskites? Re- 
member—xnoblesse oblige.” 

“There, there—talk to me in your 
tongue, Ross—you don’t know any other, 
and you only botch it when you try. 
Oh, don't stare—it was a slip, and no 
crime; customs of a lifetime can’t be 
dropped in a second. Rossmore—there, 
now be appeased, and go along with you 
and attend to Gwendolen. Are you 
going to write, Washington—or tele- 
vraph ?” 

‘** He will telegraph, dear.” 

‘I thought as much,” my lady mut- 
tered, as she left the room. ‘* Wants it 
so the address will have to appear on 
the envelope. It will just make a fool 
of that child. She'll get it, of course, 
for if there are any other Sellerses there 
they'll not be able to claim it. And just 
leave her alone to show it around and 
make the most of it. Well, maybe she’s 
forgivable for that. She’s so poor and 
they’re so rich, of course she’s had her 
share of snubs from the livery-flunkey 
sert, and I reckon it’s only human to 
want to get even.” 

Uncle Dan’! was sent with the tele- 
gram ; for although a conspicuous object 
in a corner of the drawing-room was a 
telephone hanging on a_ transmitter, 





“VERY RICH AND FASHIONABLE .’ 


Washington found all attempts to raise the central office vain. 
The Colonel grumbled something about it’s being ‘always out 
of order when you've particular and especial use for it,” but he 
didn’t explain that one of the reasons for this was that the 
thing was only a dummy and hadn't any wires attached to it. 
And yet the Colonel often used it, when visitors were present— 


and seemed to get messages through it. 


Mourning paper and 
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a seal were ordered, then the 
friends took a rest. 

Next afternoon, while 
Hawkins, by request, draped 
Andrew Jackson’s portrait with 
crape, the rightful earl wrote 
of the family bereavement to 
the usurper in England—a 
letter which we have already 
read. He also by letter to 





: cg “THE THING WAS ONLY A DUMMY AND HADN'T 
the village authorities at ANY WIRES ATTACHED.” 


Duffy’s Corners, Arkansas, gave order that the 
remains of the late twins be embalmed by 
some St. Louis expert and shipped at once to 
the usurper—with bill. Then he drafted out 
the Rossmore arms and motto on a great sheet 
of brown paper, and he and 
Hawkins took it to Hawkins’s 
Yankee furniture-mender, and 
at the end of an hour came 
back with a couple of stunning 
hatchments, which they nailed 
up on the front of the house— 
attractions calculated to draw, 
and they did; for it was mainly 
an idle and shiftless negro 
neighbourhood, with plenty of 
ragged children and indolent 
dogs to spare for a point 
of interest like that, and 
keep on sparing them 
for it, days and days 
together. 

The new earl found 
—without surprise—this 
society item in the even- 
ing paper, and cut it 
out and scrap-booked it: 

By a recent bereavement our esteemed fellow-citizen, Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers, Perpetual Member-at-large of the Diplomatic Body, succeeds, as 
rightful lord, to the great earldom of Rossmore, third by order of precedence 
in the earldoms of Great Britain, and will take early measures, by suit in the 
House of Lords, to wrest the title and estates from the present usurping 






















“DRAPED ANDREW JACKSON'S PORTRAIT 
WITH CRAPE.” 
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holder of them. Until the season of mourning is past, the usual Thursday 
evening receptions at Rossmore Towers will be discontinued. 

Lady Rossmore’s comment—to herself : 

“Receptions! People who won't rightly know him may think 
he is commonplace, but to my mind he is one of the most unusual 
men I ever saw. As for suddenness and capacity in imagining 
things, his beat don’t exist, I reckon. As like as not it wouldn’t 
have occurred to anybody else to name this poor old rat-trap Ross- 
more Towers, but it just comes natural to him. Well, no doubt 
it’s a blessed thing to have an imagination that can always make 
you satisfied, no matter how you are fixed. Uncle Dave Hopkins 
used to always say, ‘ Turn me into John Calvin, and I want to know 
which place I’m going to;’ turn me into Mulberry Sellers, and I 
don't care!” ; 

The rightful earl’s comment—to himself : 

’s a beautiful name, beautiful. Pity I didn’t think of it 
befo.< I wrote the usurper. But I'll be ready for him when he 
answers.” 


CHAPTER V. 


O answer to that telegram, no arriving daughter. Yet nobody 
showed any uneasiness or seemed surprised ; that is, nobody 
but Washington. After three days of waiting, he asked 

Lady Rossmore what she supposed the trouble was. She answered, 
tranquilly : 

‘Oh, it's some notion of hers, you never can tell. She's a 
Sellers all through—at least, in some of her ways; and a Sellers. 
can’t tell you beforehand what he’s going to do, because he don’t 
know himself till he’s done it. She's all right; 
no occasion to worry about her. When she’s ready 
she’ll come or she'll write, and you can't tell 
which, till it’s happened.” 

It turned out to be a letter. It was handed 
in at that moment, and was received by the 
mother without trembling hands or feverish 
eagerness, or any other of the manifestations 
common in the case of long-delayed answers 
to imperative telegrams. She polished her 
glasses with tranquillity and thoroughness, plea- 
santly gossiping along awhile, then opened the letter 
and began to read aloud: 










“SHE POLISHED HER GLAS5ES.’ 
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KENILWORTH KEEP, REDGAUNTLET HALL, ROWENA-IVANHOE 


CoLLEGE, THURSDAY. 
Dear Precious MAMMA RossMORE— 


Oh, the joy of it!—you can’t think. They had always turned up their 
noses at our pretensions, you know; and I had fought back as well as I 
could by turning up at theirs. They always said it might be something great 
and fine to be rightful shadow of an earldom, but to merely be shadow ofa 
shadow, and two or three times removed at that—pooh-pooh! And I 
always retorted that not to be able to show four generations of American- 
Colonial - Dutch - Peddler-and - Salt -Cod-McAllister-Nobility might be endur- 
able, but to have to confess such an origin—pfew-few! Well, the telegram, 
it was just a cyclone! The messenger came right into the great Rob Roy 
Hall of Audience, as excited as he could be, singing out ‘“‘ Despatch for Lady 
Gwendolen Sellors!” and you ought to have seen that simpering, chattering 
assemblage of pinchbeck aristocrats turned to stone! I was off in the 
corner, of course, by myself—it’s where Cinderella belongs. I took the 
telegram and read it and tried to faint—and I could have done it if I had 
any preparation, but it was all so sudden, you know—bvt no matter, I did 
the next best thing: I put my handkerchief to my eyes and fled sobbing to 
my room, dropping the telegram as I started. I released one corner of my 
eye a moment—just enough to see the herd swarm for the telegram—and 
then continued my broken-hearted flight, just as happy as a bird. 

Then the visits of condolence began, and I had to accept the loan of Miss 
Augusta-Templeton-Ashmore Hamilton’s quarters because the press was so 
great, and there isn’t room for three and a cat in mine. And I’ve been 
holding a Lodge of Sorrow ever since, and defending myself against people’s 
attempts to claim kin. And do you know, the very first to fetch her tears and 
sympathy to my market was that foolish Skimperton girl who has always 
snubbed me so shamefully, and claimed lordship and precedence of the whole 
college because some ancestor of hers, some time or other, was a McAllister. 
Why it was like the bottom bird in the menagerie putting on airs because its 
head ancestor was a pterodactyl. 

But the ger—reatest triumph of all was—guess. But you'll never. This 
is it. That little fool and two others have always been fussing and fretting 
over which was entitled to precedence—by rank, you know. They’ve nearly 
starved themselves at it; for each claimed the right to take precedence of all 
the college in Icaving the table, and so neither of them ever finished her 
dinner, but broke off in the middle and tried to get out ahead of the others. 
Well, after my first day’s grief and seclusion—I was fixing up a mourning 
dress, you see—I appeared at the public table again, and then—what do you 
think? Those three Muffy goslings sat there contentedly and squared up the 
long famine—lapped and lapped, munched and munched, ate and ate, till 
the gravy appeared in their eyes—humbly waiting for the Lady Gwendolen 
to take precedence and move out first, you see! 

Oh, yes, I’ve been having a darling good time. And do you know, not 
one of these collegians has had the cruelty to ask me how I came by my new 
name. With some this is due to charity, but with others it isn’t. They 
refrain, not from native kindness, but from educated discretion. I educated 
tacm. 
Well, 2s soon as I shall have settled up what's left ot the old scores, and 





- 
- 











“] RELEASED ONE CORNER OF MY EYE A MOMENT—JUST ENOUGH TO SEE THE HERD SWARM 
FOR THE TELEGRAM—AND THEN CONTINUED MY BROKEN-HEARTED FLIGHT, JUST AS 
HAPPY AS A BIRD.” 
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snuffed up a few more of those pleasantly intoxicating clouds of incense, I 
shall pack and depart homeward. Tell papa I am as fond of him as I am 
of my new name. I couldn’t put it stronger than that. What an inspiration 
it was! But inspirations come easy to him. 
These from your loving daughter, 
GWENDOLLN. 


Hawkins reached for the letter and glanced over it. 

** Good hand,” he said, ‘‘ and full of confidence and animation, 
and goes racing right along. She’s bright—that’s plain.” 

*« Oh, they’re all bright—the Sellerses. Anyway, they would 
be if there were any. Even those poor Latherses would have been 
bright if they had been Sellerses ; I mean full blood. Of course, 
they had a Sellers strain in them—a big strain of it, too, but— 
being a Bland dollar don’t make it a dollar just the same.” 

The seventh day after the date of the telegram, Washington 
came dreaming down to breakfast, and was set wide awake by an 
electrical spasm of pleasure. Here was the most beautiful young 
creature he had ever seen in his life. It was Sally Sellers, Lady 
Gwendolen ; she had come in the night. And it seemed to him 
that her clothes were the prettiest and the daintiest he had ever 
looked upon, and the most exquisitely contrived and fashioned 
and combined as to decorative trimmings, and fixings, and melting 
harmonies of colour. It was only a morning dress, and inexpen- 
sive, but he confessed to himself, in the English common to 


Cherokee Strip, that it was a “ corker.” And now, as he perceived, ° 


the reason why the Sellers household poverties and sterilities had 
been made to blossom like the rose, and charm the eyeand satisfy the 
spirit, stood explained ; here was the magician; here in the midst 
of her works, and furnishing in her own person the proper accent 
and climaxing finish of the whole. 

“* My daughter, Major Hawkins—come home to mourn ; flown 
home at the call of affliction to help the authors of her being to 
bear the burden of bereavement. She was very fond of the late 
earl—idolised him, sir, idolised him——” 

“Why, father, I’ve never seen him.” 

““True—she’s right, I was thinking of another—er—of her 
mother ——” 

“J idolised that smoked haddock ?—that sentimental, spirit- 
less ——” 

“T was thinking of myself! Poor noble fellow, we were 


” 





inseparable com 


“ Hear the man! Mulberry Sel—Mul—Rossmore !—hang the 
troublesome name, I can never—if I’ve heard you say once, I’ve 
heard you say a thousand times that if that poor sheep——’ 


, 
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“THE LADY GWENDOLEN. 


“ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL YOUNG CREATURE HE HAD EVER SEEN.” 


“T was thinking of—of—I don’t know 
who I was thinking of, and it doesn’t make 
any difference anyway; somebody idolised 
him, I recollect it as if it were yesterday, 
and a 

“Father, I am going to shake hands 
with Major Hawkins, and let the introduc- 
tion work along and catch up at its leisure. I 


—EE 
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remember you very well indeed, Major Hawkins, aaa” 
although I was eS 
a little child when 
I saw you last; 
and I am very, 


“1 REMEMBER YOU 
VERY WELL INDEED, 
MA‘OR HAWKINS.” 













very glad indeed 
to see you again 
A and have you in 
= our house as one of us ;” and beaming in his face she 
finished her cordial shake with the hope that he had not forgotten her. 
He was prodigiously pleased by her outspoken heartiness, and 
wanted to repay her by assuring her that he remembered her, and 
not only that but better even than he remembered his own children, 
but the facts would not quite warrant this; still, he stumbled 
through a tangled sentence which answered just as well, since the 
purport of it was an awkward and unintentional confession that 
her extraordinary beauty had so stupefied him that he hadn’t got 
back to his bearings yet, and therefore couldn’t be certain as to 
whether he remembered her at all or not. The speech made him 
her friend ; it couldn’t well help it. 
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In truth the beauty of this fair creature was of a rare type, and 
may well excuse a moment of our time spent in its consideration. 
It did not consist in the fact that she had eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
yi hair, ears, it consisted in their arrangement. In true beauty, 
> more depends upon right location and judicious distribution of \ 
feature than upon multiplicity of them. So also as rgards colour. 
The very combination of colours which in a volcanic irruption 
would add beauty to a landscape might detach it from a girl. 
“> Such was Gwendolen Sellers. 
The family circle being completed by Gwendolen’s arrival, it 
was decreed that the official mourning should now begin; that 
it should begin at six o’clock every evening (the dinner hour), and 
end with the dinner. 

‘It’s a grand old line, Major,a sublime old line, and deserves to 

be mourned for, almost royally; almost imper illy, I may say. 

Er—Lady Gwendolen—but she’s gone; never mind; I wanted 

my Peerage; I'll fetch it myself, presently, and show you a thing 

or two that will give you a realising idea of what our house is. 

I’ve been glancing through Burke, and I find that of William the 

Conqueror’s sixty-four natural—oh, eas 

my dear, would you mind getting 
me that book. It’s on the escritoire 
in our boudoir. Yes, as I was say- 
ing, there’s only St.. Albans, Buc- 
cleugh and Grafton ahead of us on 
' the list; all the rest of the British 
nobility are in procession behind us. 
Ah, thanks, my lady. Now then, 
we turn to William, and we find— 
letter for X.Y.Z.? Oh! splendid—when’d 
q you get it ?” 

“ Last night; but I wasasleep before you came, 
you were out so late; and when I came to break- 
fast Miss Gwendolen—well, she knocked everything out 
of me, you know.” 

“Wonderful girl, wonderfil; her great origin is 
detectable in her step, her carriage, her features—but 
what does he say ? Come, this is exciting.” 

“T haven’t read it—er—Ross—Mr. Rossm—er—— } 

“M’Lord! Just cut it short like that. It's CRO « cena THROUGH 
English way. I'll open it. Ah! now let’s see.’ oem. 

TO YOU KNOW WHO. Think I know you. Wait ten days. 
Coming to Washington. 
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The excitement died out of both men’s faces. There was a 
brooding silence for a while, then the younger one said with 
a sigh: 

‘* Why we can't wait ten days for the money.” 

‘* No—the man’s unreasonable ; we are down to the bed rock, 
financially speaking.” 

“If we could explain to him in some way, that 
we are so situated that time is of the utmost 
importance to us——” 

** Yes—yes, that’s it—and so if it 
would be as convenient for him to 
come at once it would be a 
great accommodation to us, and 
one which we a 

—Which we—wh—” 

— Well, which we 
should sincerely appre- 
ciate 

‘“‘That’s it—and most 
gladly reciprocate r 

‘“‘ Certainly—that’ll fetch him. 
Worded right ; if he’s a man— 
got any of the feelings of a man, 
sympathies and all that, he'll be 
here inside of twenty-four hours. 
Pen and paper—come we'll get 
right at it.” 




























Between them they 
framed twenty-two differ- 
ent advertisements, but 
none were satisfactory. 
A main fault in all of 
them wasurgency. That 
feature was very trouble- 
some: if made prominent, it was 
calculated to excite Pete’s sus- 
picion; if modified below the 
suspicion-point it was flat and 
meaningless. Finally the Colonel 
resigned and said— 

“THESE Two impres- ‘¢] have noticedgin such literary 
Bae ENTS avon... experiences as I have had, that one 


MEET AND PART IN MID- 
ATLANTIC.” 
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of the most taxing things to do is to conceal your meaning 
when you are trying to conceal it. Whereas if you go at 
literature with a free conscience and nothing to conceal, you can 
turn out a book, every time, that the very elect can’t understand. 
They all do.” 

Then Hawkins resigned also, and the two agreed that they 
must manage to wait the ten days somehow or other. Next, they 
caught a ray of cheer: since they had something definite to go 
upon, now, they could probably borrow money on the reward— 
enough, at any rate, to tide them over till they got it; and mean- 
time the materializing-recipe would be perfected, and then good- 
bye to trouble for good and all. 

The next day, May the tenth, a couple of things happened— 
among others. The remains of the noble Arkansas twins left our 
shores for England, consigned to Lord Rossmore, and Lord Ross- 
more’s son, Kirkcudbright Llanover Marjoribanks Sellers Viscount 
Berkeley, sailed from Liverpool for America to place the reversion 
of the earldom in the hands of the rightful peer, Mulberry Sellers, 
of Rossmore Towers, in the District of Columbia, U.S.A. 

These two impressive shipments would meet and part in mid- 
Atlantic, five days later, and give no sign. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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) THE course of time the 
a twins arrived and were 
delivered to their great kins- 
man. To try to describe the 
rage of that old man would 
profit nothing, the attempt 
would fail so far short of the 
purpose. However, when he 
had worn himself out and got 
quiet again, he looked the 
matter over and decided that 
the twins had some moral 
rights, although they had no 
legal ones; they were of his 
blood, and it could not be 
decorous to treat them as 
common clay. So he laid 
them with their majestic kin 
in the Cholmondeley church, 
with imposing state and cere- 
mony, and added the supreme 
touch by officiating as chief 
mourner himself. But he 
drew the line at hatchments. 

Our friends in Washington 
watched the weary days go by, 
while they waited for Pete and 
covered his name with reproaches 
because of his calamitous pro- 
crastinations. Meantime, Sally 
Sellers, who was as practical and 
democraticas the Lady Gwen- 
dolen Sellers was romantic 
and aristocratic, was leading 
a life of intense interest and 
activity, and getting the most she 
could out of her double personality. 


¢ 
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All day long in the privacy of her workroom, Sally Sellers 
earned bread for the Sellers’ family; and all the evening 
Lady Gwendolen Sellers supported the Rossmore dignity. 
All day she was American, practically, and proud of the work 
of her head and hands and its commercial result; all the 
evening she took holiday and : 
dwelt in a rich shadow-land 
peopled with titled and coroneted 
fictions. By day, to her, the 
place was a plain, unaffected, 
ramshackle old trap—just that, 
and nothing more; by night it 
was Rossmore Towers. At 
college she had learned a 
trade without knowing it. 
The girls had found out that 
she was the designer of her 
own gowns. She had no 
idle moments after that, and 
wanted none; for the exer- 
cise of an extraordinary gift 
is the supremest pleasure in 
life, and it was manifest that * 
Sally Sellers possessed a gift 
of that scrt in the matter 
of costume-designing. With- 
in three days after reaching 
home she had hunted up 
some work ; before Pete was 
yet due in Washington, and 
before the twins were fairly 
asleep in English soil, she 
was already nearly swamped 
with work, and the sacrificing of the 
family chromos for debt had got an 
effective check. s 

‘*She’s a brick,” said Rossmore 
to the Major. ‘Just her father all “JUST ME, EXACTLY.” 
over; prompt to labour with head or hands, and not ashamed 
of it; capable, always capable, let the enterprise be what it 
may; successful by nature—don't know what defeat is; thus, 
intensely and practically American by inhaled nationalism, and ct 
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the same time intensely and aristocratically European by inherited 
nobility of blood. Just me, exactly; Mulberry Sellers in matters 
of finance and invention; after office hours, what do you find? 
The same clothes, yes, but what’s in them? Rossmore of the 
peerage.” 

The two friends had haunted the general 
post-office daily. At last they had their 
reward. Toward evening the 2oth of 
May, they got a letter for X.Y.Z. It 
bore the Washington postmark; the 
note itself was not dated. It said: 

“ Ash-barrel back of lamp-post Black- 
horse Alley. If you are playing square go and 
sit on it to-morrow morning 21st 10.22 not 
sooner not later wait till I come.” 


The friends cogitated over the note 
profoundly. Presently the earl said: 

** Don’t you reckon he’s afraid we are a sheriff 
with a requisition ?” 

** Why, m’ lord?” 

“‘ Because that’s no place for a séance. No- 
“A LETTER FOR X.Y 2.” thing friendly, nothing sociable about it. And at 
the same time, a body that wanted to know who was roosting 
on that ash-barrel without exposing himself by going near it, or 
seeming to be interested in it, could just stand on the street corner 
and take a glance down the alley and satisfy himself, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, his idea is plain, now. He seems to be a man that 
can’t be candid and straightforward. He acts as if he thought 
we—shucks, I wish he had come out like a man and told us what 
hotel he ‘i 

“« Now, you've struck it! You've struck it sure, Washington ; 
he has told us.” 

“ Has he?” 

“Yes, he has; but he didn’t meanto. That allcy is a lone- 
some little pocket that runs along one side of the New Gadsby. 
That’s his hotel.” 

*¢ What makes you think that ?** 

«« Why I just know it. He’s got a room that's just across from 
that lamp-post. He’s going to sit there perfectly comfortable 
behind his shutters at 10.22 to-morrow, and when he sees us 
sitting on the ash-barrel, he’ll say to himself, ‘I saw one of those 
fellows on the train’—and then he'll pack his satchel in half a 
minute, and ship for the enas of the earth,” 
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Hawkins turned sick with disappointment : 

“Oh, dear, it’s all up, Colonel—it’s 
exactly what he’ll do.” 

** Indeed he won't!” 
“Won't he? Why?” 

** Because you won't be holding 
the ash-barrel down, it’ll be me. 
You'll be coming in with an officer 
and a requisition in plain clothes— 
the officer, I mean—the minute you 
see him arrive and open up a talk 
with me.” 

‘Well, what a head you have got, 
Colonel Sellers ; I never should have 
thought of that in the world.” 

“Neither would any Earl of Rossmore, 
betwixt William’s contribution and Mulberry 
-—as earl; but it’s office hours, now, you see, and the 
earl in me sleeps. Come—I’ll show you his very 
room.” 

They reached the neighbourhood of the New 
tHere you are” Gadsby about nine in the evening, and passed down 
the alley to the lamp-post. 

‘‘ There you are,” said the Colonel, triumphantly, with a wave 
of his hand which took in the whole side of the hotel. 
‘“‘ There it is—what did I tell you?” 

“‘Well, but—why, Colonel, it’s six stories 
high. I don’t ouite make out which win- 
dow you e 

« All the windows, all of them. Let 
him have his choice, I’m indifferent, now 
that I have located him. You go and 

ous nuupesvous. stand on the corner and wait; I’ll prospect 

the hotel.” 

The earl drifted here and there through the swarming lobby, 
and finally took a waiting position in the neighbourhood of the 
elevator. During an hour crowds went up and crowds came down ; 
and all complete as to limbs; but at the last the watcher got a 
glimpse of a figure that was satisfactory—got a glimpse of the 
back of it, though he had missed his chance at the face through 
waning alertness. The glimpse revealed a cowboy hat, and below 
it a plaided sack of rather loud pattern, and an empty sleeve 
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pinned up to the shoulder. Then the elevator snatched the vision 





bie aloft and the watcher fled away in joyful excitement, and rejoined 
the fellow-conspirator. 

_ . ‘We've got him, Maior—got him 

{~ af bh ee sure! I’ve seen him—seen him good ; 

“a sy end I don’t care 








where or when that 
man approaches me 
backwards, I'll re- 
cognise him every time. 
We're all right. Now for the requisition.” 

They got it, after the delays usual in 
such cases. By half-past eleven 
they were at home and happy, and 
went to bed full of dreams of the 
morrow’s great promise. 

Among the elevator load which 
had the suspect for fellow-passenger 
; was a young kinsman of Mulberry 
=" Sellers, but Mulberry was not aware 


s 2s 
“THE EARL DRIFTED HERE AND (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
THERE THROUGH THE SWARMING 


Lossy.” 





































Phree to One. 


By “ Do Bann.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE MissES HAMMOND. 





CHAPTER I. 


“¢T? ETTAH, Sahib!” The English 
mail, eh?*’ From Hilda, I bet! No! 
that is not the paper she uses. She writes 
on blue paper with purple ink of all horrors ! 
It’s Rosamund then. She wants to 
make me jealous by descriptions of 
Jones’s attentions. Last time she 
hinted at breaking with me. But 
no such luck! Oh, confound it all! 
It’s Mary. She hasn’t written for 
six weeks, and I hoped she was getting 
over it. 

“Hi! You Abdul! I cannot see any- 
one; out; do you understand? Bring mea 
brandy and soda, and work those punkahs. 
This old hole gets hotter every day.” 

What a cad I have been! Worse to Mary than either of the 
others! Suppose she has found me out! Well, here goes. 

‘“* My dearest Jack, 

‘I did not w. ite to you by the last two mails as you told me not to write too 
often. I hope you will not think this letter comes too soon, as I have not 
written to you for nearly six weeks——” 

Oh, I really must skip these two pages about the Cathedral 
set, and the College frumps, and the clothes at the headmaster’s 
party-—— 

“* My dear Jack, I do miss you so! Of course I love you too much ever to 
disregard your wishes, but do allow me to tell my father of our engagement. 
He is so good, so fond of you —” 

And so on for three pages! 

“Your mother asked me to pay her a visit in London. I cannot well be 
spared this term, but I hope I shall be able to go in the Spring. Surely, Jack, 
I might then tell her our secret. I cannot bear to feel I am deceiving her. 
Write to me soon and release me from this painful silence. 

“ Ever yours only, 
‘Mary GREY. 


“ LETTAH, SAHIB!” 


“ P.S.—I send my fondest love , write soon.” 
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This is truly awful! It all began at old Grey’s, “The 
Turnip” as we called him; I was in and out there a good bit. I 
cannot remember when I first began to think of Mary—in that 
way. It must have been noticing her quiet ways in chapel. She 
was such a contrast to some of the other girls who grinned at our 
men. But it was my last Eton match which finished me. Just 
as I came out for my second innings, Mary was passing. The 
crowd all round the Meads and the cheering made me feel a bit queer. 
Mary stopped and held out her hand. ‘Courage, Jack! I shall 
shout quite loud when you make a good hit!” That was all she 
said, but they changed the bowling soon after ! 

When I went to New College, Mary 
worked me a tablecloth. Flemick spilt 
ink all over it, 
but I kept it 
all the same. 












“MARY STOPPED AND HELD OUT HER HAND.” 
I went back once to the old place. The Turnip was delighted to 
see me, and so was Mary, but it was beastly work. A year’s 
absence makes a great change. I got back to Oxford without 
making a fool of myself, and should have escaped but for my 
infernal good nature! I had two tickets for our ball in the Eights 
week returned to me suddenly. The Darcys asked me for them. 
I fully meant to act on the square by Hilda Darcy. I always 
had the best intentions! I sent one to the Mater and the other 
to Mary. Here is my diary: 

“* May 20th. Mary is coming! ‘Thought she had no one to 
bring her. Bumped Christ Church. 








— 
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‘** May 21st. Bumped Exeter. Mater wild. 

“ May 22nd. Introduced Flemick to mother. She was 
frigid at first, but thawed in the evening when he sang Gounod’s 
‘ Nazareth.’ I hid all our comic songs under his bed. 

“‘ May 23rd. Bumped by Exeter. Jones is a beast.” 

Jones was our stroke! 

“May 24th. Re-bumped Exeter. Mater seedy from excite- 
ment. 

“May 25th. New College, 1; Exeter, 2; Magdalen, 3. 
Hurrah! Mary arrived at one. Hurried tothe barge. Mater, 
though convinced the barge was going over, behaved pluckily. I 
had to hold Mary tight as the Eight went past, it was such a 
cram. Flemick took charge of mother. 

** Indian Civilian Ball at 9.30.” 

It was all that squash on the barge! I had Mary by the 
arm, and suddenly she lifted her eyes to mine. ‘They are curious 
eyes—very clear, and the lashes curl up. Green, or hazel, they 
made me lose my head. I forget what I said, but I know I 
whispered something. She turned Osage 
very pale and said, ‘ Oh, Jack! i= 
Speak to me to-night; not 
now.” The Eight came by just 
then, and we left the barge very 
soon. 

How charming she looked 
that night in soft pale grey 
stuff, and something pink on 
the shoulder. We sat out up- 
stairs in a small recess. Of 
course we got engaged! Be- 
sides, it was virtually settled . 
when we arrived. Poor little 
soul, how happy she was, even 
though I would not allow her 
toannounce it. Icouldnot have «wow cuarminc sHE LOOKED ; 
it proclaimed till I had passed a" AZ 
my last exam. Besides, there was no hurry, and she 77 py 
was sure Mr. Grey would not object. ot 

We never met again. We never shall, as I shall 
certainly cut my throat first ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


The rest of the term seems filled with Darcys. That was not 
my fault, they were everywhere! The Pyofessor liked me, we 
both collected butterflies, and we were always meeting by the river. 
He used to run for miles with his net and his enthusiasm. I sat in 
the shade with my net and Hilda. I swore solemnly to myself 
never to begin making love to her. I never did. The Professor 
came back, hot and triumphant; I received him, cool and butter- 
flyless. This pleased both of us. It did not please Mrs. Darcy, 
however, and after a bit she shut Hilda up and refused me the 
house. This piqued me. 

“July 7th. Flemick and I agreed to give a dance in our 
rooms.” 

I sent Flemick to the house at the Professor's tea-time, with 
instructions to invite all the Darcys, father, mother, and two 
things with long plaits, and to remark, as 
Mrs. Darcy opened the envelope, that Sir 
Solomon Shape was coming. Shape was a 
short, stout, red-faced, rude little baronet, 
with four thousand per annum, and a con- 
viction that every girl wanted to marry 
him. Mrs. Darcy’s plans on his account 
were well known. 

She hesitated, and then the Pro- 
fessor’s voice decided it. ‘*My love, 
we will go, of course; Pegsie, Babsie, 
and all.” 

Mrs. Darcy gave way, and ac- 
cepted for -herself and Hilda, adding, 
‘‘ Margaret and Babetta will certainly 
not go.” Amidst the confusion result- 
ing from Miss Pegsie bursting into 
tears, Flemick escaped. 

“June 16th. Hilda came! Oh 
that I had kept cool!” 

She was pale, her dark eyes shone 
like lamps. Her black hair was 
wound round behind, with a scarlet 
flower in the coils. Mrs. Darcy was taken ill at the last. She 
tried to keep Hilda at home. That young lady and her father 
escaped like guilty things at 9.15, and arrived late, but triumphant. 









“SIR SOLOMON SHAPE.” 
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Hilda danced indifferently, so we retired to the rooms of the man 
next door. We sat in the window behind the curtains; I was mad! 
The strains of ‘‘ Geliebt und Verloren” were heard rising ana fall- 
ing plaintively. I alluded to my approaching departure for India, 
and the pleasure her society had given me during the past two 
years. She burst into tears, and, at my first consoling words, 
threw herself into my arms! 

I remember trying to stammer out some words of a repressive 
nature ; I remember feeling like a man who has taken opium, and 
cannot direct his actions! Flemick routed us out at last. If only 
he had done it earlier! But that was Flemick; he was a 
procrastinator. 

He wanted to introduce me to his sister. Hilda clung to my 
arm, but her partner for the next dance claimed her, and I was left 
to stagger after Flemick. Hang his sister ! 


CHAPTER III. 
In Flemick’s room, under the light of 
two rose-coloured lamps, against a back- 
ground of palms and flowers, sat the 























Flemick said something, Lord knows 
what! All I noticed was 
her golden hair waving over 
her blue eyes. I sank into 
a chair by her, and she 
drew the floating 
amber dress on one. 
side to make room 
forme. Hilda left 
early, and Rosa- 
mundand I danced 
the last three 
dances toge- 
ther. Her 
step was 
perfection, 
aa ibiinaé and_ she 
eT DOA Pe oe was as light as 
, a feather in spite 
of her height. 


“AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF PALMS AND FLOWERS.” 
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I rushed up to Town for my exam. next morning, shaking the 
dust off my feet against Oxford. I never saw Hilda again, and, 
as I had her solemn promise not to reveal our engagement, I 
managed to enjoy the end of the London season, though sometimes 
I felt hot as I reflected on my horrible position. Naturally I 
reflected on it as little as possible. I see in my diary— 

«July 6th. Went down to Riversmead for Henley.” 

Riversmead was a house belonging to some people called Mure. 
The house was full, and my sister Lucy was there. Lucy and I 
never got on. She is a prig; and circumstances on this visit 
kept us apart. These circumstances took the form of Rosamund 
Flemick. Lucy detested Rosamund, 
who returned the feeling with interest. 

The Mures had a small boat, 
which held two comfortably, and soon 
that boat was considered our particular 
property. We spent three long sum- 
mer days on the river. I never enjoyed 
three days more. I was proud of my 
companion in the Daphne, and man- 
aged temporarily to dismiss Mary and 
Hilda from my thoughts. It requires 
taste to dress well for Henley, and 
Rosamund was perfectly dressed. 
Lucy remarked at luncheon that it 
was “making a fool of yourself to 
change your dress three times a day.” 
I recoliect that I begged her to try 
and make allowances for people who 
had good figures. Luncheon was an 
exciting meal at Riversmead. 

I see in my diary for Saturday, 
‘*Fled from Jones’—this looks simple, 
nevertheless it was the cause of un- 
speakable mischief. 

Jones was rowing for the Diamond 
Sculls and had his people up. Old Mrs. 
Jones had a rhubarb-bed in her bon- 
net, and everyone turned to stare at 
the girls. They saw us, they pursued. 
We fled anywhere! We were just 
‘‘quey saw US, THEY pursuen.” | COMfortably settled under a tree, hid- 
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den by Rosamund’s parasol and a neighbouring hedge, when a 
gipsy pounced upon us with the usual jargon. Rosamund insisted 
on hearing her fortune. ‘‘ See,” said the hag, holding the soft 
little hand, “‘ what a line of luck! Crossed, but never severed, and 
leading straight to riches and honour! There’s the heart line! 
Well, well, there’s hearts to be broken, but never your own, and a 
long and merry life you'll have. See where the love line ends. 
It’s a wife and a mother you'll be, and your first husband’ll be 
none your last !” 

This was too much! I gave her half-a-sovereign to go, and 
then turned to Rosamund. She looked lovelier than ever, and I 
told her so. We sat under that red sunshade oblivious of every 
thing but each other. I remember that we never spoke of 
marriage: the word “engagement” never passed our lips, we 
simply discovered that we loved ! 

That evening whilst shaving, I 
stopped suddenly, cutting my chin 
in the action, which annoyed me 
immensely, as I hate a man who 
habitually gashes himself, and 
remembered ! 

I got through dinner somehow, but 
I never looked at Rosamund. After 
dinner, she beckoned me into the 
garden, flooded by moonlight. Here, 
to my joy, she stated that she would 
have no avowed engagement. “ Your 
prospects,” she said frankly, “are 
very uncertain, and your sister hates 
( me like poison.” She held out her 
shawl on both sides, showing her tall, 
slight figure in its low, black dress. 
The moon lighted up her big eyes and 
softly curling hair. I would have 
agreed to anything, except to losing 
her then; ‘besides, the arrangement 
suited me admirably. We agreed to 
write regularly. 

The agony of my correspondence 
was great, but it reached a climax as 
©onn anne ene aan eae my departure for India became im- 

oes coe" minent. Not until I had seen the 
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Mater taken off the ship in hysterics by Lucy, and felt the throb- 
bing of the engines, did I seem safe from a triple invasion! At 
.ast, my mental anguish yielded to greater bodily sufferings. 

Oh, hang it ! I’ve forgotten Mrs. Mason's party! I shall just 
have time to go if I hurry up. I hate the old cat, but I must keey 
in with Mason. How the old woman treats her little companion 
Jane Lee! I wonder Mason doesn’t interfere! ‘‘Hi, Abdul! where 
are my dress clothes ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“May 26th. It is now a month since further rews has come 
of my poor boy’s fate. I have opened a packet of his letters which 
Archibald sent me, but my eyesight is not what it was. I shall be 
helped to-morrow by Mary Grey, who comes to me for a few days. 
Dear Jack appeared to me, last year, to regard Mary as a sister, 
and I shall be very glad of a quiet companion who knew my 
darling. 

“May 27th. Mary arrived, Icoking very ill. She was most 
sympathetic. No daughter could have greeted me more tenderly. 

“ After tea I said to her: ‘ Mary, I’m beginning to sort dear 
Jack’s letters, and I propose to begin on this packet tied with blue 
ribbon.’ To my astonishment she burst into tears, and said: ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Vivian, I must tell you something which you ought to have 
known long ago; I was to have been dear Jack’s wife if he had lived. 
I believe those are my letters which you hold in your hand! Jack 
and I had been attached to one another from his early schooldays, 
and when you took me up to the Indian Civilian Ball it was all 
settled between us.’ 

** How glad I am now that I asked Mary to stay; the girl who 
first awakened in my Jack’s heart a pure-minded and constant 
affection. We passed a very peaceful evening talking of dear 
Jack! I see the Flemicks have returned to-day from abroad. 
Rosamund’s dressing is usually calculated to draw far too much 
attention to her, but now she is in mourning—I wonder what rela- 
tion they have lost. 

“* May 28th. I am ina state of terrible perplexity. The top 
ietter in the bundle is in a different handwriting. It bears the 
signature of ‘ Hilda Darcy,’ and appears to me to partake of the 
nature of a love letter. The writer refers to an engagement ; this, 
of course, must be a mistake, as dear Jack was engaged to Mary, 
but I really begin to fear he must have been imprudent. 








—— 
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“4 o'clock. This morning, as Mary and I were 
sitting working at the window, a cab drove up, and 
the servant said: ‘ Miss Darcy is below, ma’am, and 
would be glad to speak to you.’ I was horrified! and 
exclaimed: ‘Show Miss Darcy into the dining-room, 
and tell her that I will be with her directly.’ Mary 
also jumped up, saying: ‘ Dear Mrs. Vivian, let me 
see this lady for you, I am sure it would save you 
fatigue.’ 

*« An awful vision arose in my mind 
of the two girls meeting before I had _ 
probed the mystery of those letters. 7’ 
‘I think,’ said I, ‘she has come on % ‘; oe eet? 
some private family business, and I had better see her myself.’ 

“Slowly I descended to the dining-room, and found myself 
confronted by a decidedly pretty girl, who advanced to meet me, 
and threw her arms round me, exclaiming: ‘ You are the mother 
of my dear Jack!’ 

‘‘ The pronoun ‘my’ alarmed me exceedingly, as did the girl’s 
uncontrolled manner. Disengaging myself I said: ‘I do not 
understand you, Miss 
Darcy! To what am I 
indebted for this visit ?’ 

*‘Miss Darcy burst 
into tears. ‘Did Jack 
never tell you any- 
thing ?’ she asked. 

** * Really, Miss 
Darcy,’ I exclaimed, 
my heart sinking 
within me, ‘ I must 
ask you to be more 
explicit.’ 

* Slightly check- 
ing her sobs, the 
girl said: ‘I was 
engaged to Jack, 
and oh, Mrs. Vi- 
vian, I loved him 
more than I can 

, ever tell you! I 
"1 DO NOT UNDERSTAND YOU, MISS DARCY.’ have come to you 
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to hear all about him, to know if he left any letter for me, and tv 
ask if I might be a daughter to you ?’ 

*«* Miss Darcy,’ I said, ‘I have found letters of yours which I 
now understand, but you must really allow me time to recover from 
the shock of this discovery. Will you return this evening? By 
that time I shall have examined more of my son’s papers.’ I 
told her all we knew of Jack’s death, and soothed her in every way 
I could, as I feared M2-y might pass the door and hear her sobs. 
At last she said she would leave, and, again throwing her arms 
round my neck, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, I shall love you very much, 
you are so like my dear Jack.’ But Jack was always the image 
of his father! As soon as I was fairly composed I rejoined Mary, 
who asked me what Miss Darcy had come for. 

*** About a charity,’ I replied, ‘I always see these people 
myself, and enquire into their claims.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


May 29th. I now feel strong enough to record some of the 
incidents of this terrible day. 

I was looking over Miss Darcy’s letters, when the servant 
announced “ Miss Flemick.” I was much annoyed! It really was 
very hard to have my short interval of rest interrupted by so 
unwelcome a visitor. Besides, it was an intrusion. I do not 
visit the Flemicks. She entered and seated herself, and, after a 
pause began: “ Mrs. Vivian, I have been abroad, but, of course, 
I have been intending to call on you ever since your son’s — ! 
You are doubtless already aware why I have come?” 

‘I presume to condole with me,” I replied. “ It is — very 
kind of you to visit a total stranger, but I am hardly strong 
enough to see visitors yet.” 

This I hoped would be a sufficiently broad hint. 

“Your calling me a stranger, Mrs. Vivian,” she said, ‘‘ shows 


that you know nothing, so I will tell you the truth at once. A 


year ago your son proposed to me.” ‘“ Miss Flemick,” I replied, as 
calmly as I could, “do you consider this is an occasion to refer to 
any opportunity you may have had of refusing my son? Not 
that I believe it!” 

Miss Flemick smiled. ‘I am not surprised,” she said, “that 
you should misunderstand me, but I am referring to an opportunity 
I had of accepting your son! It was unwise to bind myself to a 
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man in his position, but it is at any rate a proof of my disinterested 
affection.” 

Perhaps, after hearing two similar announcements in forty- 
eight hours I should have been callous, but I was literally 
stunned, and could only gasp out, ‘‘ This cannot be true.” 

Miss Flemitk, who was completely mistress of the situation, 
calmly continued : ‘I had another object in coming to see you, 
besides the duty of telling you the truth; I wish to reclaim a letter 
written by me to Jack.” 

I began searching mechanically through the papers. Suddenly 
Miss Flemick rose, and, pointing to a letter, said: ‘* That is 
mine.” I tore it open. It was of a nature I do not care to recall, 
referring to certain love passages, and enquiring into Jack’s 
prospects. - My head whirled. Jack must have become engaged 
to her barely a 
month after he 
proposed to Hilda 
Darcy, and about 
seven weeks after 
he spoke to Mary 
Grey! I asked her 
a few questions, 
and then felt that 
I must persuade 
her to go. / 

I told her that § 
I was too tired to 
talk any more, 
but that I would 
come and see her 
to-morrow. She 
was just saying 
she would leave— 
when—‘*‘ Miss 
Darcy” was an- 
nounced! It was 
only half-past six, 
and she had 
returned before I 
could give orders 


for her non-ad- 
mittance The “HOW DARE YOU TELL SUCH A sToRy!” 
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girls looked at one another, and I hurriedly introduced them, 
hoping Rosamund would leave, when Hilda turned to her and 
said: “* Are you any relation to some Mr. Flemicks at Oxford ?” 

“IT am their sister,” she replied. 

“They gave that dance with dear Jack, Mrs. Vivian,” said 
Hilda. The words “ dear Jack” must have aroused Rosamund’s 
suspicions. She said haughtily: “I presume you were very 
intimate with Mr. Vivian.” ‘Oh, yes”—began Hilda. I 
interrupted: ‘ Her father was very kind to Jack.” 

“Then,” said Rosamund, “I need not conceal from you that 
he was to have married me!” 

The effect on Hilda was terrible. She turned pale and then 
crimson, and said furiously : ‘‘ How dare you tell such a story, you 
must be a very wicked girl! Jack and I were engaged for a 
year before his death!” It was now Rosamund’s turn to look 
amazed, but she controlled herself, and said : ‘‘ How is this, Mrs. 
Vivian?” Hilda burst out: “ Mrs. Vivian knows that I was his 
fiancée; she has seen my letters!” 

Rosamund cast a withering glance at me, and, then turning to 
Hilda, said: “I fear we have both been strangely deceived. Mrs. 
Vivian has just acknowledged that my engagement was proved. 
I also had been engaged to Jack for nearly a year. We had better 
discuss the matter calmly, and perhaps when Mrs. Vivian feels able 
to speak” (this in a tone of cutting scorn) ‘ she would lend us her 
assistance.” 

Hilda cast one wild glance at her, and burst into a torrent of 
sobs, saying: “‘ I won't believe it! Jack was the noblest man that 
ever lived; how dare you say such things!” 

‘““When you are calmer, Miss Darcy,” replied Rosamund, ‘I 
will prove to you the truth of my assertion, and I should be glad 
if you would prove yours.” 

Here a slight noise made me look round, and I saw—Mary— 
white as a sheet, clinging to the door. She had entered noise- 
lessly without anyone perceiving it. 

** T have heard everything,” she said in a stunned voice, “ and 
it is perhaps of the most importance to me that these ladies 
should prove their statements, for I am staying here as Jack's 
acknowledged fiancée.” 

“* My dear girls,” I gasped 6dut, “I believe you are all telling 
the truth! You were all engaged to Jack! For Heaven’s sake 
go away peaceably. Nothing can be done now!” 

At this moment Hammond entered, bringing a telegram. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I was so Stupefied by all I had gone through that I opened it 
mechanically, and repeated the words without comprehending their 
sense—** Expect news of Jack to-morrow.” Their effect was 
electric. Hilda started to her feet from the sofa. ‘‘ The wretch!” 
she said, ‘‘ he is alive!”” Rosamund began to draw on her gioves, 
remarking with an indescribable smile: ‘‘ Really, Mrs. Vivian, after 
the interesting discoveries of to-day, you may expect anything.” 

A mother must always defend her boy. I said, with all the 
dignity I could muster, though my knees shook under me: 
‘Your remark seems to me most improper under the circum- 
stances, and I must now request to be left alone. 

Rosamund acquiesced with unruffled calm, remarking as she 
reached the door, “I shall call upon you to-morrow to hear news 
of Jack.” 

** I shall come too,” said Hilda quickly. 

** Come when you will,” I said desperately, “ but for pity’s sake 
go now.” 

May 30th. As we sat at breakfast, 
the door opened and Archibald walked in. 
I was so anxious for news of Jack that I 
scarcely felt surprised to see my elder son, 
though I had fully believed him to be with 
his regiment in India. ‘ Jack,” I gasped, 
** what of Jack ?” 

“He is nearly well,” said Archie, 
glancing at Mary; “ moreover, he is 
married !” 

Mary left the room—lI sank into a 
chair. 

“Married,” I said, ‘impossible! 
Why they were all here yesterday!” 

“Here?” replied Archie. ‘‘ My dear 
mother, you are most naturally bewil- 
dered; why, they crossed with me and 
will be here directly. I preceded them to 
-break the news.” . 

“Crossed with you? Rosamund and 
Hilda?” 

“No! Jack and his wiie, jane. 
“ARCHIBALD WALKED IN.” What are you thinking of? ” 
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I grasped the arm of the chair whilst Archie poured out the 
story of Jack’s accident. How he was run away with and thrown 
insensible on the hill-side. How he lay for a fortnight in a native 
| hut before he could speak enough to be understood, and how, only 

three weeks ago, he was brought back to Archie’s bungalow. All 
this I only half heard, as I was repeating all the time ‘‘ Rosamund, 
Hilda, Mary, Jack, and Jane!” 
“‘Then,” continued Archie, ‘“‘I found out, from letters, that two 
months before he had married privately a Miss Jane Lee, the 
companion of my Colonel’s wife.” 

*‘ But where! How! Why!” I went on hopelessly, when 
the door opened, and Hilda and Rosamund entered. ‘“ Miss 
Flemick and Miss Darcy,” said Hammond gently. 

Archie rose, and bowed stiffly, looking at me for an intro- 
duction, but before I could speak he exclaimed: ‘“ Here they are, 
coming up the garden. Let Mr. Jack in, Hammond !” 

“No! no!” I cried wildly. ‘Archie! Rosamund! go away ! 
Take them away! Put them in the next room !” 

Rosamund Flemicl: settled herself deliberately in a chair, and 
actually laughed aloud! ‘ I’m anxious to see Jack,” she said. 

“I won't stir,” said Hilda; ‘let him meet me if he dare! I 
despise him !” 





“FACING HILD\ AND ROSAMUND STOOD A SMALL, RED-HAIRED GIRI.” 
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In another moment Jack was in the room, and, forgetful of all 
but my favourite child, I clasped him in my arms as he knelt at 
my feet. The silence made me look up. Facing Rosamund anc 
Hilda stood a small, red-haired girl. I clutched Jack’s arm. 
‘Oh, Jack,” I said. But Jack was petrified under the glances o 
Hilda, Rosamund, and Mary, the latter standing in the doorway 
holding nervously on to Archie’s arm. 

‘‘ Would it not be as well, Jack, to introduce your wife ?” said 
Archie in dry tones. My poor boy was simply unable to speak. 
Rosamund was of course the first to break the silence. ‘‘ Pray let 
me do the introducing, Jack,” she said in sweet, even toncs. ‘ Mrs. 
John Vivian, I am glad to make your acquaintance ! Let me intro- 
duce Miss Grey to you, who has been engaged to your husband 
since last May. Also Miss Darcy, who has been engaged to 
him for nearly the same period. I am Miss Flemick, and occupied 
the same proud position until last night, when I accepted Mr. Jones 
—you will remember him, Jack—and now’’—turning to me—* dear 
Mrs. Vivian, let me congratulate you on your son's marriage, and”’ 
—with a look of scorn at poor Jane, who 
certainly is plain—‘‘on your charming 
daughter-in-law !” 

So saying she swept from the room. 

Hilda burst into a little shriek of 
hysterical laughter. ‘ Let’s congratulate 
all round,” she said. ‘As for 
you”—turning to Jane—‘* I pity 
you as much as I despise your 
husband. I would not be in your 
position for anything !” 

Then my daughter-in-law 
opened her lips. ‘It’s a better 
one than yours, anyhow,” was 
all she remarked, but I doubt if 
Miss Darcy heard her, as she 
rushed from the room, and the 
hall door slammed behind her. 

I retired to my room, and 
“IT’S A BETTER ONE THAN yours, anyHow.” have not had the courage to go 
down and face Mary. Dear Archie will take her to Winchester, 
as she insists on leaving to-day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“June 21st. Archie has gone down to Winchester again, and 
sends me a good report of Mary—Jane is a regular little vixen. I 
trust Lucy may be a match for her. Poor, dear Jack; he is terribly 
henpecked ! 

“June 30th. Archibald has proposed to Mary and been 
accepted. I am most joyfully surprised. Archie is a very good, 
steady fellow—but after Jack ! - 

* July 31st. I paste in this extract without comment: ‘ July 
2gth, at St. Mark’s, Oxford, by the Rev. X. Y. Z. Clark, LL.D., 
assisted by the Rev. T. Smith, Sir Solomon Timothy Shape, Bart., 
of Lea Park, Kent, to Hilda, eldest daughter of John Darcy, Esq., 
Professor of Etymology at Oxford.’ 

‘Poor, dear, darling Jack!” 
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_Bhe Secret of the Hidden Roem. 


By SPENCER JEROME. 
ILLUSTRATED BY Miss G. D. HamMmonp. 


HE long 
desert was 
shimmering with 
heat. The many 
clouds of dust 
rising into the fer- 
vid air showed 
frequent caravans. 
The water pools 
had shrunk with 
the drought, and 
were trampled into 
miry sloughs. 
Horses lay dead 
about them, and 
vultures came 
wheeling out of 
the air to the 
feast. Yet along 
‘the heavy roads 
eager-faced men 
kept pressing on, 
until, at last on 
the horizon, all 
trembling in the 
quivering air, 
could be seen the 
fair towers, the 
domes, and clus- 
tered minarets of 
the Sacred City. 
~ * * 
The mazy 
streets of the City 
were thronged 
with pilgrims from 
far places — the 
uttermost parts of 
the earth jostled 
in the by-ways— 
for the morrow 





4HE SPOKE, AND HIS WORDS CAME FAINTLY DOWN. 
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was the day of the Ineffable Sacrament—the very name of which it 


were death to speak. 
* * * * 


* 

There was little sleep in the City that night, and all through 
the dark hours processions of priests passed and repassed along 
the narrow ways. Long before daybreak the path cut in the rock 
leading up to the Grand Portal of the Temple was crowded. At 
sunrise the great brazen gates, never opened save on such an 
occasion as this, were flung apart, and the vast throng was carried 
on between rows of colossal marble figures into an enormous hall, 
the low roof of which was supported by thousands of marbie pillars, 
and then out into the great courtyard of the Temple. Ina 
moment this was filled with the pilgrims. 

After the sun was fairly above the horizon, a black-robed priest 
came out on the castellated: gallery of a lofty minaret, and spread 
out his hands to the East. He spoke, and his words came faintly 
down to the worshippers. An intense silence fell over the court, 
save when now and then the pent-up excitement of a pilgrim found 
vent ina gasp. From within the Temple now at times came faint, 
mysterious sounds. The ceremony had begun. 

* * * * * 

The hot day wore away, but noone stirred : the cool dampness 
of evening came, and the full white moon rose into the sky, but 
no one marked the flight of time. 

.* * * * * 

A priest appeared at a high portico, robed in white which 
seemed as phosphorescent in the moonlight. He spoke in a low 
tone to those immediately below him, and an awe-struck whisper 
passed through the throng of worshippers. 

‘“‘ The Lama is about to enter the Holy of Holies.” 

t * * * * 

A chant was heard within the Temple as of a thousand voices 
—it grew louder and louder until it rose into a great rhythmic roar 
like the sea—suddenly it stopped, and the vast crowd without, as 
by a common impulse, threw themselves on their faces. 

At this moment a black shadow touched the face of the great 
white moon, and minute by minute increased until the light of 
the night waned, and a darkness fell over all. The prostrate 
pilgrims lay trembling. 

Then, of a sudden, from a part of the Temple behind-the wor- 
shippers, was heard a high, clear voice, speaking in an unknown 
tongue words of weird beauty. This ceased, and was succeeded 
by a mysterious rushing sound as of wings, 
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Then came from the summit of the minaret a strange, low chant, 
which floated softly down to the gloomy courtyard. It was taken 
up by a single voice in the great nave of the Temple—other voices 
joined in till it swelled and broadened into a prayer—an adoration, 
and then, at first tentatively, but at last firmly and gratefully, into a 
glorious, resounding pean of joy—and the light of the moon 


returned. . * - . - 


As a grizzled worshipper was passing through the entrance hall 
of the Temple, a dark-faced, black-robed priest came to him from 
behind one of the pillars, and pointing to the slender, serious 
stripling at his side, said: 

““ The Gods have need of him—follow me.” 


‘ THE LAMA IS ABOUT TO ENTER 
THE HOLY OF HOLIES.” 





In silence they traversed high, vaulted corridors, and through 
long cloisters by many a court and garth where shone in the 
sparkling fountains of quicksilver, and then down they tugned and 
penetrated into the bowels of the rocky hill, which was crowned 
by the Temple. At last they reached a series of chambers 
hollowed in the rock, and in these many priests were assembled. 
In the last one, nine priests in scarlet robes sat on a dais, and the 
chief of these arose and said to the boy : 
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“Is it thy wish to serve the Gods ?” 

The boy, though frightened, said, “‘ Yes,” and the grave words 
of the priests at last won consent from the terrified reluctance of 
the father. The last interview was short, and then the youth was 
led away, and great doors clanged shut. The father made futile 
efforts to retract, but was forced to leave with his son’s last cry of 
terror ringing in his ears. 

* * * a * 

Years passed. The youth increased in learning and piety 
more than any of his fellows. Long days he sought for Know- 
ledge in time-stained manuscripts and ancient volumes bound in 
gold: long nights on his knees he strove for Wisdom in keeping 
vigil of the Holy Taper. And into the World and into the breasts 
of men had he penetrated, and he knew what they contained. 
With years came the advancement which brought him nearer the 
Divine Source, and at last he stood next to the Lama, the great 
High Priest, and within his grasp was the knowledge of that 
Ultimate Truth, to the passionate pursuit of which his life 
for thirty years had been given. 

* * oz * * 

The Lama secluced himself from the eyes of even his nearesi 
attendants for many weeks. At last he emerged and appointed a 
day a twelvemonth hence for the Ineffable Sacrament. Sacred 
envoys galloped on foaming stallions to the courts of kings; and 
thence thousands of messengers issued to the uttermost provinces of 
the world, that all men might know the day. 

A year elapsed, and again the desert was thronged with 
caravans, and again the vultures wheeled out of the air, uttering 
harsh cries. ; 

Again the brazen gates were opened, and again the crowd of 
reverent worshippers filled the great court of the Temple. 

Again the black-robed priest appeared on the lofty minaret, and 
again the priest in white gave the low words of warning from 
the portico. 

. * * * * o 

Again the chanting of the myriad voices, and again the vast 
throng of pilgrims fell upon their faces. 

x # ~ . ” 

Within the enormous nave of the Temple, all the priests were 
assembled, wearied by the arduous ceremonies which they had 
been performing, and yet full of most intense eagerness, for it was 
now that the Lama was to choose his successor. The moment drew 
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near when he was to appear, and the priests grouped themselves in 
accordance with their rank in symbolic order and muttered to 
themselves phrases of superhuman import. 


All eyes were bent upon the’ high fat 
throne of the sublime Lama, the jewels of <i > 
which were glittering in the light Se ile} 













of many torches, while the rest 
of the immense cham- 
ber was in_ gloom. 
Suddenly from 
a hidden panel 
high up in the 
wallcamethe , 


fs 


SLL r ey 
“LONG DAYS HE SOUGHT FOR KNOWLEDGE.” 

Lama, tall, robed in red, his sunken eyes blazing with the fires of a 

supernatural enlightenment. 

He took his seat upon the lofty throne, and cast his eyes over 
the upturned faces. It was still, save that a faint murmur of 
whispered prayers came from the pilgrims in the court without, 
and in this stillness, the moonbeams, which fell here and there 
from openings high up in the walls upon the priests and tessellated 
pavement, shone strangely beautiful. At last he spoke in a low 
voice, but one which penetrated to every corner of the chamber. 

‘“*My time is accomplished,” he said, “and I will leave with 
you that Wisdom which I alone possess. I shall determine 
whether he, among you, who seems most worthy of the knowledge 
of the Ultimate Truth be so or not. If he be so, I will veil the 
Lamp of the Night while I show him a Divine Light.” 

Then he spoke in a language that but one other person in the 
whole assembly could understand. 
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“Let him who hears these words kneel at the foot of my 
throne.” 

A moment's pause, and the boy of thirty years 
ago stepped forward and knelt submissively. His 
face was flushed, but he did not tremble. 
With a gleam of affectionate pride in his 
eyes, the Lama looked down upon him, 
and still in the same language he said, 
‘Thou hast merited much, my son, 
and I shall now put thee to the test to 
know whether thou dost merit all that 
I can give to thee. Behind my throne, 
through yon door, are divers 
rooms, in each of which a career 
is symbolised. Thou must 
choose the one that seemeth to 
thee most desirable upon earth. 
If thou chooseth aright, then { 
the Holy of Holies lieth open to 
thee, and Ultimate Truth is (& 
thine. If thou chooseth wrongly, 
thou wilt, perhaps, be happier, \ 
since, then, as thou hast de- 
served so much, I will decree 
that the rest of thy life shall be 
that career, which thou chooseth, 
in its highest form attainable 
on earth. Go and choose.” 

The prostrate priest arose 


THE LOFTY THRONE.” 


*““O sublime Lama, would that I might choose aright.” 

Then he passed behind the throne and was lost to sight of all. 
The Lama sank back upon his cushions and closed his eyes, while 
his face in the flickering torchlight seemed ghastly and haggard. 
A low chant now began, almost imperceptibly increasing in 
power. 

The priest found himself in a corridor which he never before 
had entered. It was suffused with light that came from behind a 
translucent ceiling. “Opening off it were small rooms, or deep 
alcoves cut off from the corridor by heavy curtains. He pushed 
aside one of these. Within were bags of gold and open golden 
caskets of rarest jewels. He scarcely glanced at them, but saying, 















“HE TOOK HIS SEAT UPO~ 
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“The burdens of life are enough—lI wish not the burdens of 
wealth,” he passed on. 

In the next alcove were swords and javelins of every descrip- 
tion, and a plumed helmet capping them all. They did not 
detain him, and murmuring, 

‘‘ Naught is so empty as glory,” he turned to the next. 

In it, on a purple cloth, were a crown and sceptre. ‘ Baubles 
for children,” he smiled and turned away. 

Another room showed an almsgiver. The priest frowned, 
*« Those who cannot live should die.” 

Then he came to a student’s library, the shelves filled with 
rare volumes and curious manuscripts, while through a _half- 
opened door the tools of alchemy were visible. 

** My soul is wearied with knowledge,” he exclaimed ; “I long 
for wisdom.” 

The next room showed a divan, upon which a woman 
reclined in all the splendour of her beauty. A blush came to 
her cheeks as she saw the priest, and she hid her face from 
him, and strove to cover herself with a silken shawl. He 
lingered, looking at her, and his heart beat rapidly. 

**I would tarry here,” he said, ‘‘ could I be thy lover, and not 
thy slave. I would tarry here, wouldst thou but release me when 
the tie that bound our hearts was broken. I would tarry here, 
wouldst thou recognise that at the most thou couldst be but an 
eddy in the current of my life; but, to be content with this, thou 
wouldst Icve me too much—or not enough.” 

And so, with one last regretful look, he turned away, and 
throwing aside another curtain, he felt the cool air of night upon 
his hot face, and he looked out over the desert lying dim and 
mysterious in the moonlight. He advanced a few steps to where 
he saw a taper burning. There was a porch with a rose bush 
running over it, and the red blossoms visible here and there. Two 
well-tried friends of many years sat there, and there was upon a 
table a flask filled with red wine, through which the light of the 
taper came rich in colour as the twilight sky in autumn. There 
was a third chair and a glass waiting for him. ‘The friends rose 
and came towards him, saying : 

*““We were told you were coming. Come, we have been 
waiting long.” 

He went to them gladly and grasped their hands. 

‘“« My dear old friends,” he cried, ‘‘ here is unalloyed happiness, 
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free from all the evils of the world. I have but a moment, but it 
shall be spent with you.” 

The chanting of the priests in the great nave of the Temple 
was now resounding like the distant roar of a cataract, but the 
three sat there a few moments in happy familiar converse, and the 
priest said to himself: 

“Though I may have chosen wrongly, I have gained much.” 

Then he bade good-bye to his friends and went back through the 
corridor, not turning to the right nor to the left. Coming out 
before the Lama, he knelt down, and the chanting ceased, and all 
was still. Lifting up his head he spoke again in the strange 
tongue, saying: 

*““O sublime Lama, I have chosen a glass of wine drunk 
with old friends as the type of the highest career. Though this 
choice debar me from knowledge of that Ultimate Truth which 
thou alone canst give, yet, at least, it will make me happy.” 

“Thou hast chosen wisely, O my son,” replied the Lama, with 
a smile of affection, “‘ thou hast chosen the best possible. There, 
and there alone, is all the delights of wealth without its burden. 
There, and there alone, is an intoxication like to that of glory with 
none of the chances of failure. There is the grandeur of a power 


that can triumph over grief. There canst thou forget the helpless 





“ VEIL THY FACE, O LAMP OF HEAVEN.” 


misery of the world ever hopelessly tugging at our heart strings. 
There canst thou weave the subtlest fabrics of a knowledge that 
partakes of wisdom in that it is without weariness. There is an 
ecstasy like to that of love without the ennui of satiety. Regrets 
of the past and forebodings of the future are dismissed, and the 
joy of living drives from thy mind the black brood of cares.” 

And then rising he spoke in the tongue that all understood : 
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«‘ Veil thy face, O Lamp of Heaven, and thou, my son, follow me. 
I would that thou shouldst possess all wisdom, even as it is mine.” 

The two withdrew by the secret passage by which the Lama had 
entered, and traversed long ways, deep hidden in the massive walls 
ofthe Temple. Passing an opening they saw the moon partly 
obscured. At last they reached a lofty room in a part of the Temple 
never visited by any but the Lama. From a window they looked 
out into the court and saw the backs of the many pilgrims, and 
beyond them the great nave of the Temple which they had just left. 

The Lama turned toward a large curtain of richest tapestry 
which hung across one end of the room, and spoke loudly in that 
sweet, unknown tongue, so that his voice could be heard by the 
many, out in the court, but only the man whom he addressed 
understood the words : 

*‘ Thou hast learned all that the sages can teach thee. Thou 
hast grasped what the world has to give. Thou knowest the 
feebleness of man and the folly of the hopes of man. Thou 
knowest thine own heart, and art not led astray by the clamour of 
the unenlightened. Thou art worthy of all wisdom, even as I, 
for thou shalt be the Lama after me. 

** Listen—behind that Veil is the Ultimate Essence of all 
Things—there shalt thou behold the meaning of the universe and 
of the life of humanity—there shalt thou behold all that has been 
and all that shall be—there shalt thou behold the Soul of Man 
and the Face of God.” 

They approached the curtain. With a rushing sound it parted 
in twain and fell away on either side. 

The room beyond was empty. 











Francis Bret Ffarte. 


TWO INTERVIEWS WITH HIM ON SOMEWHAT DISSIMILAR LINES. 


FIRST.—THE IDEAL INTERVIEW. 


By Luke SHarp. 
ILLUSTRATED By A. S. Boyp. 


¢7T HE jangling stage coach with its four horses and profane driver 
left me standing alone, the only passenger who was gettixg 

off at Coleman’s Grave, and dis- 

appeared around the shoulder 

of rock that marked the entrance : 

of Broken Skull Canyon. 

The town of Coleman's 
Grave consisted of one rude 
frame-house, situated on the 
brow of the ravine that led down 
to the wild waters of Gusha- 
wassit Creek, whose mighty roar 
filled the otherwise still mountain 
air. All around rose stupendous moun- 
tains. Nature had piled them there in 
one of her most lavish moods, little 
recking the fact that space was worth 
a hundred thousand dollars a foot-front 
in New York City. High above all, and 
dominating the wild scene, arose the 
gigantic snow-covered peak, Onefuris 
Nob, coldly white against the opalescent 
sky. 

Coleman’s Grave was so called _ be- 
cause Coleman, before putting up the one 
house of the place, had dug a cellar, 
which was a novelty in this region. 
The few residents of the mining camp 
near, who saw Coleman dig- 
ging, and who knew there was # 
no gold in that spot, naturally A 
came to the conclusion that 
Coleman was making prepara- 
tions to plant those who differed “THE TOWN OF COLEMAN'S GRAVE.’ 


with him, and to enter into the social enjoyments of the place. w 
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A man who was evidently Coleman himself was seated on a 
tilted-back wooden chair, with his feet on the rounds in front. 
The back of the chair rested against the outside wall of the house. 
Coleman’s wide-brimmed, slouched hat was drawn well down on 
his forehead, and from the obscurity underneath there flashed the 
steely glitter of a pair of eyes that showed their owner was not to 
be trifled with. He was playfully tossing in the air, and catching 
it deftly by the handle as it fell, a large bowie knife, whose bright 
blade glistened as it whirled in space. 

** Wall, stranger,” was Coleman’s greeting. ‘ D’ye want 
ter buy some bang-up town lots terday ? They’re going up 
every twenty-four hours, and now is the time to buy fur a rise.”’ 

** Some of them seem to be high enough already,” 
I said, glancing at the peaks around. Then, as he stopped 
whirling the knife and held it menacingly in 
his hand, I hastily added, “‘ I wanted to see 
Bret Harte, who lives, I understand, in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“‘ What's he wanted for ?”’ enquired Cole- 

man with interest. 
“ Nothing ; I merely wished to interview 
him.” 

“ Then you'll have to shoot mighty quick 
an’ straight. Bret never gives a man a 
second chance, and precious seldom the fust 
one.” 

I had some difficulty in explaining the 
real nature of an interview to Coleman, but 
when he comprehended it at last, he said 
sadly : 

‘‘ Yes, Bret’s a great hand on literatoor—writes poems an’ 
things. Used to read ’em down at Brady's saloon till the boys 
got the drop on him. Bret never could stand town life, so he lives 
in the suburbs. He don’t take no stock in civilisation, an’ the 
hustling round in a big place like the Grave worries him so. He 
lives at number ten thousand Pine Tree Avanoo. Thar,” and 
Coleman pointed with his knife upwards at Onefuris Nob, where 
through the clear air, although it was so far away, could be seen a 
hut by the edge of the precipice. 

‘“« And how is a person to reach there ? ” 

“ Ain’t no way but hoofing it, as I know of. We ain’t quite 
as far as 'Frisco yet, an’ the cable cars are not a runnin’.” 


“WALL, STRANGER!” & 
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To fall in with the customs of the place, I offered Coleman a 
drink out of my flask of prime Kentucky whiskey. Coleman 
tasted it gingerly, held up the bottle to the light for a moment, and 
then handed it back. 

‘* You’re white, stranger,” he said, ‘* but I don’t go much on 
temperance drinks. Forty rod’s the favorite brand out in the 
mountings.” 

It was a long and toilsome journey up the mountain path, but 
the wonderful views, gradually unfolded, repaid the effort. The 
roaring of the torrent became more and more subdued as I climbed 
into the thinning air. As I neared the cabin, 
a sharp voice shouted, “Throw up your 
hands!” 

At a turn in the path I saw a man, 
apparently with one eye, gazing at me along 
the gleaming barrel of a rifle. It may seem 
weakness on my part, but I instantly com- 
plied with his request. 

*“« Are ye heeled ?” was the next question. 

Not quite understanding the enquiry, I 
replied that I had footed it up the mountain, 
if that was what he meant. 

After a little discussion, during which, 
fortunately for me, the rifle did not go off, I 
told him that I had merely come to see Mr. 
Bret Harte, and talk with him about his 
work, 

“‘ Put it thar, stranger,” h 
said, holding out his hand. 

‘I’m your man.” 

The celebrated writer wore 
a slouch hat similar to the 
one Coleman had on, from eS 
which fact I take it that such headgear is fashionable in 
that part of the world. His shirt was red, and open at the 
throat. His trousers were partly shoved into the top of big 
cowhide boots. From a leathern belt around his waist depended 
a revolver or two, a aes knife, and other ornaments of a like 
nature. 

With his rifle on his elbow he led the way to his hospitable 
cabin, which, it is no exaggeration to say, was the finest on the 
whole thoroughfare. It stood on a ledge somewhat similar to 
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Table Rock at Niagara, but overlooking a precipice compared to 
which the Niagara Gorge is but a step. 

The one room of the cabin was of that severe simplicity of 
decoration which we would expect in the home of such a man. 
The mural decorations consisted of the unhewn exteriors of logs, 
the sombre tone of which was relieved by longitudinal plasterings 
of clay whose subdued greyish hue harmonised with the smoke- 
colored rafters. Only one painting hung on the walls, but that 
was a gem. It was entitled ‘“‘ The Two Men of Sandy Bar,” and 
represented them as leaning against the bar, each with a glass in 
one hand, while the other grasped the stock ofa revolver. The Bar 
Tender behind was critically examining the dollar-bill offered in 
payment for the refreshments. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Harte, seeing my 
eyes fixed on the painting, “I value that work, for it was unani- 
mously refused by the Royal Academy.” 

He placed a chair for me in the middle of the room, and sat 
himself on the edge of the bed. I had now a good chance of look- 
ing at the talented man whose handy revolver had removed so 
many objectionable people, and whose equally ready pen had put in 
their places so many delightful characters. His brown hair fell in 

profuse ringlets over his shoulders, and his thick, long 
tawny moustache swept his cheek, and drooped below 
his chin. A long bowie knife scar enhanced the beauty 
of his face rather than disfigured it. 

We talked long of Dickens 
and Thackeray who were gone, 
and of J. M. Barrie, Rudyard 

Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, and Quiller- 
Couch who were ar- 
riving. Mr. Harte 
spoke, it seemed to 

me, with some bitter- 

ness of the neglect of 
these young men in 

not paying him a 
visit, when all they 

had to do was to 

take an ocean steamer at 
Liverpool, then a six-days’ 
journey on the Overland 

“HE SIGHED.” SEXR RE Express, 450 miles on a 
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stage, and a walk up to the cottage. ‘I suppose,” he said 
sadly, “‘that it is partly my own fault, for, by mistake, I shot 
aman who came from the J/lustrated London News. I asked 
him to throw up his hands, and, instead of doing so, he reached, as 
it afterwards turned out, for a letter of introduction. I misinter- 
preted the action, and although I apologised to the papers since 
then, I am afraid they have not forgiven me.” He sighed. Alas! 
that such trivialities should weigh down the spirits of our greatest 
writers! I spoke of this, but, like all large-minded, magnanimous 
men, he was quick to take the blame on himself. 

“] fear,” he said, ‘‘ that I have always been too prone in deal- 
ing with my fellows to let the particulars of the cases come out at 
the post-mortem.” 

He sometimes had objectionable a 
visitors who interrupted his work, 
but he seldom wasted powder on 
them. 

“Just move your 
chair a little to one 
side. Thanks, that 
will do.” Then he 
touched a knob in the 
floor with his foot, ; 
and the portion of the ~ “ 
floor I had been sit- 
ting on fell, being a 
hinged trap-door. 

‘Just look at the . 
view,” he cried, with >» =* 4 ere 
child-like enthu. ("= 
siasm. “just LOOK AT THE VIEW.” 

A sloping tunnel floored with greased plank had been cut 
through the ledge, and the view, as he justly remarked, was indeed 
wonderful. It was a section of the opposite mountain ten miles 
away clothed with pines, and, darkly framed as it was, it looked 
like a picture seen in a stereoscope. 

I praised the ingenuity of the scheme. 

‘Oh, the idea is not original,” he said, with great modesty. 
“It is merely the adaptation of a little contrivance we had in the 
newspaper office in San Francisco when I was a reporter. We 
dropped them out into an alley there, and, of course, could not give 
them the fine fall they have here. That is one of the advantages 
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of living in the country. There is a straight drop here of a mile 
and a half before the first stopping place is reached. Even at the 
stopping place, those descending seldom pause. They merely call 
and then bounce off into the Gushawassit. It is a great con- 
venience.” 

I said it must indeed prove so. 

“You may have noticed that net? That is a little idea of my 
own. It saves its cost in chairs many times over in the course of 
a year. While it lets the man through, it stops the chair.” 

He pulled up the trap door; placed my chair on it; and asked 
me to sit down again. 

I told him, with regret, that I had already 
occupied too much of his valuable time, and must 
be going. 

“I am sorry,” he was good enough to say— 

‘* come round with me to the club.” 

i*e walked down the path with me till we 
came to a crystal spring of very pure water 
gushing out of the rock. 

‘“‘ This,” he said, “I call the club—the 
National Liberal—for drinks are free 
here to all nationalities. i get here 
what little water I use. It is very 
handy in case of fire.” 

He reached down in the water and 
drew forth a jug. 

‘This is how I keep it cool,” he 
said, taking a cup out of the niche in 
the rock. He used no cup himself, 
but threw the jug in a picturesque 
way around over his shoulder, bring- 
ing his face up to meet it. “THIS I CALL THE 

Standing here, we bade each other _— 
good-bye, and I wended my way alone down the moun- 
tain path. 


say \ 3 : 
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SECOND.—THE REAL INTERVIEW, 
By G. B. Burain. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


TO have the op- 
> — portunity of seeing 
ne i Mr. Bret Harte, | 
Hi ; clambered on the 

top of a passing ‘bus, 
and hastened to Upper 
Hamilton Terrace, where 


he was sojourning for 


awhile. Imagine a row 
of stuccoed houses, each 
as stolid and respectably 
dull as a family - butler. 
These intensely sleepy- 
looking and _ ponderous 
buildings, of an architec- 
ture peculiar to themselves, 
stand in a long, quiet, 
half-asleep road, the 
solemn silence of which 
was only broken by the 
careless whistle of a pass- 
ing butcher-boy, or the wail of a fugitive cat as it evaded the 
fervid advances of an eager fox-terrier. But my imagination 
received a rude shock when, in response to my knock, the door of 
one of these stately buildings was opened by a conventional 
footman. There was an ordinary hat-rack in the hall, on which 
were hung glossy silk hats. Not a sign of a bearskin or a revolver 
anywhere. 

The conventional footman ushered me into a morning room 
furnished in old oak. Mr. Bret Harte did not appear to be there. 
My friend, Mr. Hutchinson, sat talking to a military-looking man. 
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clad in a fashionably-cut morning suit of grey cloth. An 
irreproachable pin glistened in the stranger’s dark tie. His hair 
was iron-grey, the heavy mous- 
tache a little darker, face oval, 
eyes clear, grey, humorous, shrewd, 
penetrating; height above the 
medium, figure trim, with broad, 
square shoulders; he wore an 
eyeglass, and there was a delight- 
fully polished man-of-the-world air 
about him—the appearance of an 
individual who is equally at home 
in a wigwam or a palace. Mr. 
Hutchinson mumbled what I took 
to be the conventional form of in- 
troduction, ‘‘ Mr. Um-um-um, let 
me introduce Mr. Um-um-um,”’ and 
we were soon chatting pleasantly, 

“THE CONVENTION\L FOOTMAN.” = something after this fashion :— 

“Yes,” said the military-looking man, “I agree with you in 
thinking that people—English people—are growing a little tired 
ofinterviewing. In America the system flourishes; but Englishmen 
appear to have a rooted dislike to the whole thing. Every now and 
then, a man who is interviewed contrives to convey the exact 
impression which he wishes to produce, but very rarely. Whena 
man is interviewed he, consciously or unconsciously, prepares 
himself for it, and isn’t at all natural. Now, the ideal interview 
would be one when the victim wasn’t aware that it was taking 
place. Suppose, for instance, you found your man in a railway 
car, and entered casually into conversation with him. Then you 
would probably get his real thoughts—the man as he is. But, of 
course, when a man is asked questions, and sees the answers 
taken down in shorthand, it is a very different thing. 

“You wonder whether Mr. Bret Harte would care to be inter- 
viewed? Well, Mr. Bret Harte’s impression is that the public 
will find all the details they care about in the preface to the 
collected edition of his works. It has been done so often. And 
there is very little to be said. You disagree with me, and imagine 
that every detail would be eagerly welcomed? I scarcely think 
so. A man’s work should speak for itself. 

** Which do I think his favourite story? He would doubtless 
say one of his later works, You prefer ‘ Tennessee’s Partner’? 
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Perhaps you read it when young? Ah, that accounts for it. I 
haven’t read it? Oh, yes, I have, and remember the procession 
through the forest and the speech at the grave. How doesit run? 
Oh, like this: 

*«¢ When a man,’ began Tennessee's Partner, slowly, ‘has 
been running free all day, what’s the natural thing for him to do? 
Why, to come home. And if he ain't in a condition to go home, 
what can his best friend do? Why, bring him home.’” 

“Very glad to know that it appeals to you so strongly. A 
story without a woman in it is rather difficult to write. Now in 
‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp’ there was a baby, and that wasn’t so 
difficult. 

‘When ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ was 
written, Mr. Bret Harte was editor of The -Over- 
land Monthly, a Californian magazine. The editor 
called the publisher’s 
attention to the fact 
that there was not 
one distinctive Cali- 
fornian romance in 
the magazine, and 
offered, should 
no contribu- ‘ 
tion come in, er taea SS 
to write a story a (wae ee aa 
himself. ‘The (__— ee 
Luck’ was 
written in a 
few days. 

Then trouble 

arose. The 

printer, instead 

of sending the proots te nm ? a iH “SAT TALKING TO A MILITARY 
direct to the author, ‘ : - LOOKING MA 
forwarded them to 

the publisher, with a 

statement that his reader, a young lady, declared the story in- 
decent, improper, and irreligious. Moral suasion had been brought 
to bear on the young lady to induce her to finish the proofs, but 
her feelings were hurt. At last, after several complications, Mr. 
Bret Harte declared he would resign the editorship if his editorial! 
judgment were doubted. That settled it. ‘The Luck’ appeared, 
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and was promptly anathematised by the religious press as the 
offspring of evil. 

“I prefer ‘Tennessee’s Partner’ of the two, although ‘The 
Luck’ isn’t so improbable. But the improbable frequently happens 
in real life. Do you remember in ‘ Gabriel Conroy,’ where the 
coach came up the narrow, precipitous gorge through which the 
Wingdam stage passed on its way from Marysville, and the 
wall of the dam burst, and Gabriel saved a woman when the 
coach upset? Mr. Bret Harte was travelling through a locality 
exactly like that, in the Foot Hills. One evening he came to just 
such a valley. It was shut in by the hills, and it occurred to him, 
as he halted his horse and looked down the gorge, ‘If there were 
a flood, and a coach happened to be passing, the passengers would 
have to swim for their lives.’ 

** Soon after the publication of ‘ Gabriel Conroy’ Mr. Bret Harte 
received a letter from California saying that he (Mr. Bret Harte) 
had evidently anticipated the catastrophe, and enclosing a news- 
paper cutting giving an almost similar account of an accident 
which had happened under precisely the same circumstances, even 
to the saving of a woman’s life. This was a case of imagination 
anticipating Nature. These curious coincidences do sometimes 
happen.” 

As the minutes flew by, I regretted Mr. Bret Harte’s absence 
less and less. He was probably busy. All the hero-worship of 
a lifetime would have to be expended on these intensely peaceful 
surroundings. Still, Mr. Bret Harte’s representative had a knack 
of saying exactly the things one would have expected from Mr. 
Bret Harte. One by one, that gentleman’s heroes and heroines 
rose up in response to my eager questioning. Folinsbee the gay, 
Jack Hamlin, tenderest-hearted and most angelically-voiced of 
gamblers, Miggles and Mliss, Mr. John Oakhurst and Wan Lee, 
Jinny and the Heathen Chinee, and, above all, that haunting 
heroine of the Newport Romance, who has probably visited most 
of us at some time or another :— 

«« But whether she came as a faint perfume, 
Or whether a spirit in stole of white, 
I feel, as I pass from the darkened room, 
She has been with my soul to-night.” 

We reluctantly bade adieu to this brilliant conversationalist, 
this accomplished man of the world, this cosmopolitan militaire. 
Still, as we went down the steps, and I thought of the wasted 
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opportunity, it was difficult to repress a sigh. ‘‘ Hutchinson,” 
I said, feelingly, “that’s a delightful man, but I wanted to meet 
ard shake hands with Mr. Bret Harte, to thank him for many an 
hour wherein he has beguiled sickness and sorrow and pain— 
thank him for many a jest, for many a sweet and tender thought. 
He might have come in for five minutes.” 

‘‘ Well,’ said Hutchinson, sardonically, ‘considering that 
you talked to him, and listened to him, for nearly forty minutes, 
I don’t think you ought to complain.” 

“* W-what ?”’ I gasped. 

“Yes; that was Mr. Bret Harte himself.” 





“| DON’T THINK YOU OUGHT TO COMILAIN. 
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Phe Gonspiracy of J[rs. Bunker. 


By Bret Harte. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HUTCHINSON. 


COMPLETE IN THREE PARTS. 


PART III. 


FIRST wild impulse was torun tothe 

cove, for the little dingey abways 

moored there, and to desperately 

attempt to overtake him. But the 

swift consciousness of its impossi- 

bility was followed by a dull, bewildering torpor, 
that kept her motionless, helplessly following 
the vessel with straining eyes, as if they could 
evoke some response from its decks. She was 
so lost in this occupation that she did not see 
that a pilot boat nearly abreast of the cove 
had put out a two-oared gig, which was pulling 
quickly for the rocks. When she saw it, she 
trembled with the instinct that it brought her 
intelligence. She was right; it was a brief 
note from her husband, informing her that he 
had been hurriedly despatched on a short sea 
cruise; that in order to catch the tide he had 
not time to go ashore at the bluffs, but he 
“pHE NEXT Day sHE Locken WOuld explain everything on his return. Her 
iets oni relief was only partial; she was already ex- 
perienced enough in his vocation to know that the excuse was a 
feeble one. He could easily have “ fetched ” the bluffin tacking out 

of the Gate and have signalled to her to board him in her own boat. 
The next day she locked up her house, rowed round the Point to the 
Embarcadero, where the Bay steamboats occasionally touched and 
took up passengers to San Francisco. Captain Simmons had not 
seen her husband this last trip; indeed, did not know that he had 
gone out of the Bay. Mrs. Bunker was seized with a desperate 
idea. She called upon the Secretary of the Fishing Trust. That 
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gentleman was business-like, but neither expansive nor com- 
municative. Her husband had not been ordered out to sea by 
them, she ought to know that Captain Bunker was now his own 
master ; choosing his own fishing grounds, and his own times and 


times, as it was. 
If Mrs. Bunker’s 
services had not 
been properly re- 
warded or _ con- 
sidered, it was cer- 
tainly a great 
shame, but really 
he could not be 
expected to make 
it good. Certain 
parties had cost him 
trouble enough al- 
ready. Besides, 


seasons. He was not aware of 
any secret service for the Company 
in which Captain Bunker was 
engaged. He hoped Mrs. Bunker 
would distinctly remember that 
the little matter of the duel to 
which she referred was an old bye- 
gone affair, and never anything 
but a personal matter, in which 
the Fishery had no concern what- 
ever, and in which he certainly 
should not again engage. He 
would advise Mrs. Bunker, if she 
valued her own good, and especially 
her husband's, to speedily forget 
all about it. These were ugly 


‘MEN HAD GATHERED. IN KNOTS.” 


really, she must see that his position between her husband, whom 
he respected, and a certain other party was a delicate one. But 
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Mrs. Bunker heard no more.. She turned and ran down the stair- 
case, carrying with her a burning cheek and blazing eye that 
somewhat startled the complacent official. 

She did not remember how she got home again. She hada 
vague recollection of passing through the crowded streets, wonder- 
ing if the people knew that she was an outcast, deserted by her 
husband, deceived by her ideal hero, repudiated by her friends ! 
Men had gathered in knots before the newspaper offices, excited 
and gesticulating over the bulletin boards that had such strange 
legends as “‘ The Crisis,” ‘“‘ Details of an Alleged Conspiracy to 
Overthrow the Government,” ‘‘ The Assassin of Henderson to the 
Fore Again,” ‘Rumoured Arrests on the Mexican Frontier.” 
Sometimes she thought she understood the drift of them; even 
fancied they were the outcome of her visit—as if her very presence 
carried treachery and suspicion with it, but generally they only 
struck her benumbed sense as a dull, meaningless echo of some- 
thing that had happened long ago. When she reached her house, 
late that night, the familiar solitude of shore and sea gave her a 
momentary relief, but with it came the terrible conviction that she 
had forfeited her right to it, 7 
that when her husband 4 
came back it would be hers 
no longer, and that with 
their meeting she would 
know it no more. For 
through all her childish 
vacillation and imagin- 
ings she managed to 
cling to one steadfast 
resolution. She would 
tell him everything, and know the 
worst. Perhaps he would never 
come; perhaps she should not be 
alive to meet him. 

And so the days and nights 
slowly passed. The solitude which her 
previous empty deceit had- enabled her 
to fill with such charming visions now 7 
in her awakened remorse seemed only to «quar Grey SEA, ETERNALLY 
protract her misery. Had she been a Wastes ee Re” 
more experienced, though even a more guilty, woman she would 
have suffered less. Without sympathy or counsel, without even 
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the faintest knowledge of the world or its standards of morality 
to guide her, she accepted her isolation and friendlessness as a 
necessary part of her wrongdoing. Her only criterion was her 
enemy—Mrs. Fairfax—and she could seek her relief by joining 
her lover; but Mrs. Bunker knew now that she herself had never 
had one—and was alone! Mrs. Fairfax had broken openly with 
her husband ; but she had deceived hers, and the experience and 
reckoning were still to come. In her 
miserable confession it was not strange 
that this half child, half woman, some- 
times looked towards that grey sea, eter- 
nally waiting for her—that sea which had 
taken everything from her and given her 
nothing in return—for an obliterating, 
and perhaps exonerating Death ! 

The third day of her waiting isolation 
was broken upon by another 
intrusion. The morning had 
been threatening, with an 
opaque, motionless, livid arch , 
above, which had taken the 
place of the usual flying scud 
and shaded cloud masses of 
the rainy season.. The 
whole outlying ocean, too, 
beyond the bar, appeared 
nearer, and even seemed to 
be lifted higher than the 




























Bay itself, and was lit 
with wonderful clear- 
breaking foam like 
knew that this meant 
began, with a certain 
to set her little domain 
coming gale. She 
rude shed among the 
the goats and young 
replenished the stock - 
pile. She was quite 
when she saw a boat 





every now and then 


- ness by long flashes of 
j summer lightning. She 


a south-wester, and 
mechanical deliberation, 
in order against the 
drove the cows to the 


Scrub oaks, shecollected 


kids in the corral, and 
of fuel from the wood- 
hidden in the shrubbery 
making slow headway 


“ AGAINST THE COMING GALE.” 
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against the wind towards the little cove where but a moment 
before she had drawn up the dingey beyond the reach of 
breaking seas. It was a whale hoat from Sancelito containing a 
few men. As they neared the landing she recognised in the man 
who seemed to be directing the boat the second friend of Colonel 
Marion—the man who had ccme with the Secretary to take him 
off, but whom she had never scen again. In her present horror 
of that memory she remained hidden, determined at all hazards 
to avoid a meeting. When they had landed, one of the men 
halted accidentally before the shrubbery where she was concealed 
as he caught his first view of the cottage, which had been in- 
visible from the Point they had rounded. 

“‘ Look here, Bragg,” he said, turning to Marion's friend, in a 
voice which was distinctly audible to Mrs. Bunker. ‘“ What are 
we to say to these people ?” 

‘“« There’s only one,” returned the other. ‘The man’s at sea. 
His wife’s here. She’s all right.” 

‘** You said she was one of us?” 

“After a fashion. She’s the woman who helped Marion when 
he was here. I reckon he made it square with her from the beginning, 
for she forwarded letters from him since. But you can tell her as 
much or as little as you find necessary when you see her.” 


‘Yes, but we must settle that now,” (eer 
said Bragg sharply, ‘‘ and I propose to tell | as 


. ; , : | . 
her nothing. I’m against having any more f we ey 
: ea, Wey 
> se 
xe, ~ tee 5 es 
te xe — 4 al 
> ae 
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petticoats mixed 
ee, a up with our 

<> & : ye affairs. I propose to 
make an examina- 

tion of the place without bothering 


; our heads about her.” 
‘ = as «But we must give some reason 


for coming here, and we must ask her 

“THE WOMAN WOULD SURELY to keep dark, or we'll have her blabbing 
to the first person she meets,” urged the other. 

**She’s not likely to see anybody before night, when the brig 

will be in. and the men and guns landed. Move on, and let Jim 
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take soundings off the cove, while I look along the shore, 
It’s just as well that there’s a house here, and a little cover like 
this ”—pointing to the shrubbery—“ to keep the men from making 
too much ofa show until after the earthworks are up. There are 
sharp eyes over at the fort.” 

*‘ There don’t seem to be anyone in the house now,” returned 
the other after a moment's scrutiny of the cottage, “‘ or the woman 
would surely come out at the barking of the dogs, even if she 
hadn’t seen us. Likely she’s gone to Sancelito.” 

“So much the better. Just as well that she should know 
nothing until it happens. Afterwards we'll settle with the 
husband for the price of possession ; he has only of 
a squatter’s rights. Come along; we'll have 
bad weather before we get back round the 
Point again, but so much the better, for it > a iy J 
wil! keep off any inquisitive long- ae 
shore. cruisers.” “~Sie : ee ’ 

They moved away. But Mrs. , 
Bunker, stung through her benumbed 
and brooding consciousness, and made 
desperate by this repeated revelation of 
her former weakness, had heard enough 
to make her feverish to hear more. She 
knew the intricacies of the shrubbery 
thoroughly. She knew every foot of shade 
and cover of the clearing, and creeping like a 
cat from bush to bush, she managed, without <| 
being discovered, to keep the party in sight 
and hearing all the time. It required no great 
discernment, even for an inexperienced woman 
like herself, at the end of an hour, to gather their “? 
real purpose. It was to prepare for the secret |. oy evesy 
landing of an armed force, disguised as labourers, Foor oF cover.” 
who, under the outward show of quarrying in the bluff, were to 
throw up breastworks, and fortify the craggy shelf. The landing 
was fixed for that night, and was to be effected by a vessel now 
cruising outside the Heads. 

She understood it all now. She remembered Marion's speeck 
about the importance of the bluff for military purposes; she 
remembered the visit of the officers from the fort opposite. The 
strangers were stealing a march upon the Government, and by 
night would be in possession. It was perhaps an evidence of her 
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newly-awakened and larger comprehension that she took no 
thought of her loss of home and property—perhaps there was 
little to draw her to it now—but was conscious only of a more ter- 
rible catastrophe—a catastrophe to which she was partly accessory, 
of which any other woman would have warned her husband—or at 
least those officers of the Fort whose business it was to—Ah, 
yes !—the officers of the Fort—only just opposite to her! She 
trembled, and yet flushed with an inspiration. It was not too 
late yet—why not warn them now ? 
But how? A message sent by Sancelito and the steamboat to 
San Francisco—the usual way—would not reach them to-night. 
To go herself, rowing directly across in the dingey, 
would be the only security of success. If she could 
do it? It wasa long pull—the sea was getting up— 
but she would try. 

She waited until the last man had stepped 
| into the boat, in nervous dread of someone 
remaining. Then, when the boat had 
vanished round the Point again, she ran 
back to the cottage, arrayed herself in her 
husband’s pilot coat, hat and boots, and 
launched the dingey. It was a heavy, slow, 
but luckily a staunch and seaworthy boat. It 
was not until she was well off shore that 
she began to feel the full fury of the wind 
and waves, and knew the difficulty and danger 
of her undertaking. She had decided that 
her shortest and most direct course was within 

» a few points of the wind, but the quartering of the waves 

bait on the broad bluff bows of the boat tended to throw it to 
“ARRAYED HERSELF IN HER leeward, a movement that, while it retarded 
SHEETS Snes Cee” her forward progress, no doubt saved the 
little craft from swamping. Again, the feebleness and shortness of 
her stroke, which never impelled her through a rising wave, but 
rather lifted her half-way up its face, prevented the boat from 
taking much water, while her steadfast gaze, fixed only on the 
slowly-retreating shore, kept her steering free from any fatal 
nervous vacillation which the sight of the threatening seas on her 
bow might have produced. Preserved through her very weakness, 
ignorance and simplicity of purpose, the dingey had all the security 

of a drifting boat, yet retained a certain gentle but persistent guid- 
ance. In this feminine fashion she made enough headway to carry 
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her abreast of the Point, where she met the reflux current sweeping 
round it that carried her well along into the channel, now sluggish 
with the turn of the tide. After half an hour's pulling, she was 
delighted to find herself again in a reverse current, abreast of her 
cottage, but steadily increasing her distance from it. She was, in 
fact, on the extreme outer edge of a vast whirlpool formed by the 
force of the gale on a curving lee shore, and was being carried to 
her destination in a semi-circle around that bay which she never 
could have crossed. She was moving now in a line with the shore 
and the Fort, whose flagstaff, above its green, square, and white 
quarters, she could see distinctly, and whose lower water battery 
and landing seemed to stretch out from the rocks scarcely a mile 
ahead. Protected by the shore from the fury of the wind, and even 
of the sea, her progress was also steadily accelerated by the velocity 
of the current, mingling with the ebbing tide. A sudden fear 
seized her. She turned the boat’s head towards the shore, but it 





“STRUCK DOWN MRS. BUNKER.” 


was swept quickly round again; she .redoubled her exertions, 
tugging frantically at her helpless oars. She only succeeded in 
getting the boat into the trough of the sea, where, after a lurch 
that threatened to capsize it, it providentially swung around on its 
short keel and began to drift stern on. She was almost abreast 
of the battery now; she could hear the fitful notes of a bugle that 











“HER HEAD PILLOWED ON THE SHIRT 
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seemed blown and scattered above her head ; she even thought she 
could see some men in blue uniforms moving along the little pier. 
She was passing it ; another fruitless effort to regain her ground, 
but she was swept along steadily towards the Gate, the whitening 
bar and the open sea. 

She knew now what it all meant. This was what she had 
come for; this was the end! Beyond, only a little beyond, just a 
few moments longer to wait, and then, out there among the 
breakers was the rest that she had longed for but had not dared to 
seek. It was not her fault; they could not blame her. He would 
come back and never know what had happened—nor even know 
a how she had tried to atone for her deceit. And he 

aA would find his house in possession of—of—those devils ! 
No! no! she must not die yet, at least not until she had 
warned the Fort. She seized the oars 
again with frenzied strength; the boat had 
stopped under the unwonted strain; 
staggered, tried to rise in an uplifted sea, 
took part of it over her bow, struck down 
" Mrs. Bunker under half a ton of blue 
} water that wrested the oars from her 
paralysed hands like playthings, swept 
them over the gunwale, and left her lying 
senseless in the bottom of the boat. 






‘Hold har-rd—or you'll run her 
down.” 

** Now then, Riley—look alive—is it 
slapin’ ye are!” 

“Hold yer jaw, Flanigan, and stand ready 
with the boat hook. Now then, hold har-rd!” 
The sudden jarring and tilting of the 


SLEEVE OF AN ARTILLERY CORPORAL.” water-logged boat, a sound of rasping 





timbers, the swarming of men in shirt sleeves and blue trousers 
around her, seemed to rouse her momentarily, but she again 
fainted away. 

When she struggled back to consciousness once more she was 
wrapped in a soldier’s jacket, her head pillowed on the shirt sleeve 
of an artillery corporal in the stern sheets of that eight-oared 
Government barge she had remembered. But the only officer 
was a bare-headed, boyish lieutenant, and the rowers were an 
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athletic but unseamanlike crew of mingled artillerymen and 


infantry. 


“« And where did ye drift from, darlint ?” 
Mrs. Bunker bridled feebly at the epithet. 
**T didn’t drift. I was going to the Fort.” 


‘‘ The Fort, is it ?”’ 


“Yes. I want to see the General.” 
“‘ Wadn’t the Liftenantdo ye? Or shure there's the Adjutant; 


he’s a foine man.” 


“« Silence, Flanigan,’ 


* said the young officer sharply. Then 


turning to Mrs. Bunker he said, ** Don’t mind him, but let his 
wife take you to the canteen, when we get in, and get you some dry 


clothes.” 


But Mrs. Bunker, spurred to convalescence at 
the indignity, protested stiffly, and demanded on 
her arrival to be led at once to the General's 
quarters. A few officers, who had been attracted 
to the pier by the rescue, acceded to her demand. 

She recognised the grey-haired, hand- 
some man who had come ashore at her 
house. With a touch of indignation at 
her treatment, she briefly 


told her story. But 
the General listened 
coldly and gravely with 
his eyes fixed upon her 
face. 

“You say you re- 
cognised in the leader 
of the party a man you 
fore. Under what cir- 

Mrs. Bunker hesi- 
burning cheeks. ‘“ He 
Colonel Marion from 

“When you were 
yes, we've heard the 
Mrs. Bunker, may I ask 
as a Southern sym- 
pect to gain by telling 










had seen be- 
cumstances?” 
tated with 
came to take 
our place.” 

hiding him— 
story. Now 
you what you, 
pathiser, ex- 


™ SINCERITY AND PASSION WERE ° ’ 
HER SINCERI A me this story? ’ 


EQUALLY .-UNMISTAKABLE.” 


But here Mrs. Bunker burst out. ‘*I am not a Southern 


sympathiser! Never! 


Never! Never! I’ma Union woman 


-—wife of a Northern man. _ I helped that man before I knew 
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who he was. Any Christian, Northern or Southerner, would have 
done the same!” 

Her sincerity and passion were equally unmistakable. The 
General rose, opened the door of the adjoining room, said a few 
words to an orderly on duty and returned. ‘‘ What you are asking 
of me, Mrs. Bunker, is almost as extravagant and unprecedented as 
your story. You must understand as well as your husband, that if 
I land a force on your property, it will be to ‘ake possession of it in 
the name of the Government, for Government purposes.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Bunker eagerly; “I know that. I am 
willing ; Zephas will be willing.” 

“And,” continued the General, fixing his eyes on her face, 
‘you will also understand that I may be compelled to detain you 
here as a hostage for the safety of my men.” 

“Oh no! no! please!” said Mrs. Bunker, springing up with an 
imploring feminine gesture ; ‘I am expecting my husband. He 
may be coming back at any moment; I must be there to see him 
first! Please let me go back, sir, with your men ; ee 
put me anywhere ashore between them and those — 
men that are coming. Lock me up; keep me a 
prisoner in my own home; do anything else if you 
think I am deceiving you; but don’t keep 
me here to miss him when he comes!” 

* But you can see him later,” said the 
General. 

‘‘But I must see him first,” said Mrs. 

Bunker desperately. ‘I must see him 

first, for—for—he knows nothing of this. 

He knows nothing of my helping Colonel 

Marion; he knows nothing of—how foolish 

I have been, and—he must not know it from 

others! There!" It was out at last. She 

was sobbing now, but her pride was gone. She 

felt relieved, and did not even notice the 

presence of two or three other officers, who had “THE GENERAL'S srow 
entered the room, exchanged a few hurried 

words with their superior, and were gazing at her in astonish- 
ment. 

The General’s brow relaxed, and he smiled. ‘“ Very well, 
Mrs. Bunker; it shall be as you like, then. You shall go and 
meet your husband with Captain Jennings here ”"—indicating one 
of the officers—* who will take charge of you and the party.” 
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“And,” said Mrs. Bunker, looking imploringly through her 
wet but pretty lashes at the officer, “he won’t say anything to 
Zephas, either?” 

“Nota syllable,” said Captain Jennings gravely. ‘‘ But while 
the tug is getting ready, General, hadn't Mrs. Bunker better go 
to Mrs. Flanigan? ” 

‘I think not,” said the General, with a significant look at the 
officer as he gallantly offered his arm to the astonished Mrs. 
Bunker. ‘If she will allow me the pleasure of taking her to my 
wife.” 

There was an equally marked respect in the manner of the 
men and officers as Mrs. Bunker finally stepped on board the 
steam tug that was to convey the party across the 
turbulent bay. But she heeded it not, neither did 
she take any concern of the still furious 
gale, the difficult landing, the preter- 
natural activity of the band of sappers 
who seemed to work magic with their 
picks and shovels, the shelter tents 
that arose swiftly around her, the sheds 
and bush enclosures that were evoked 
from the very ground beneath her feet ; 
the wonderful skill, order and discipline 
that in a few hours converted her 
straggling dominion into a formal 
camp, even to the sentinel, who was 
already calmly pacing the rocks by the 
landing as if he had been doing it for 
years! Only one thing thrilled her— 
the sudden outburst, fluttering $ 4 ann 

“ P =~ THREW HERSELF UPON 
and snapping of the National. HER HUSBAND'S BREAST." 
flag from her little flagstaff. He 
would see it—and perhaps be pleased 

And indeed it seemed as if the men had caught the infection 
of her anxiety, for when her strained eyes could no longer pierce 
the murky twilight settling over the Gate, one came running to 
her to say that the look-out had just discovered through his glass 
a close-reefed schooner. running in before the wind. It was her 
husband, and scarcely an hour after night had shut. in the 
schooner had rounded to, off the Point, dropred her boat and sped 
away to anchorage. And then Mrs. Bunker, running bareheaded 
down the rocks, breaking in upon the hurried explanation of the 
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officer of the guard, threw herself upon her husband’s breast and 
sobbed and laughed as if her heart would break! 

Nor did she scarcely hear his hurried comment to the officer 
and unconscious corroboration of her story: How a brig had raced 
them from the Gate, was heading for the bar, but suddenly 
sheered off and put away to sea again, as if from some signal 
from the headland. ‘ Yes—the bluff,” interrupted Captain 
Jennings bitterly, ‘I thought of that, but the old man said it 
was more diplomatic just now to prevent an attempt than even 
to successfully resist it.” 

But when they were alone again in their little cottage, and 
Zephas’s honest eves—with no trace of evil knowledge or suspicion 
in their homely, neutral lightness—were looking into hers with his 
usual simple trustfulness, Mrs. Bunker trembled, whimpered, and 
—I grieve to say—basely funked her be» ted confession. But 
here the Deity which protects feminine weakness intervened with 
the usual miracle. As he gazed at his 
wife's troubled face, an apologetic cloud 
came over his rugged but 
open brow, and a smile of 
awkward, deprecating em- 
barrassment suffused his 
eyes. ‘I declare to good- 
ness, Mollie, but I must tell 
you suthin, although I guess 
I didn’t kalkilate to say 
4 a word about it. But darn 
\ 2 it all, I can’t keep itin. No! 
“ Lookin’ inter that innercent face 
‘9° yourn "—pressing her flush- 
ing cheeks between his cool 
“GAZING INTER THEM TWO TRUTHFUL EYES.” brown hands—“ and gazing 
inter them two truthful eyes”—they blinked at this moment 
with a divine modesty—“ and thinkin’ of what you've just 
did for your kentry—like them revolutionary women o’ ’76— 
I feel like a darned swab of a traitor myself. Well! what I want 
ter tell you is this: Ye know, or ye’ve heard me tell o’ that Mrs. 
Fairfax as left her husband for that fire-eatin’ Marion, and stuck 
to him through thick and thin, and stood watch and watch with 
him in this howlin’ Southern rumpus they’re kickin’ up all along 
the coast, as if she was a man herself. Well, jes as I hauled up 
at the wharf at ’Frisco, she comes aboard.” 
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*¢ You’re Cap Bunker ?” she says. 

*¢ That's me, Ma’am,”’ I says. 

“You're a Northern man and you go with your kind,” sez she; 
“ but you’re a white man, and thar’s no cur blood in you. 
But you aint listenin’, Mollie—you’re dead tired, lass "—with a 
cc nmiserating look at her now whitening face—“ and I'll haul in line 
an< wait. Well, to cut it short, she wanted me to take her down 
the coast a bit to where she could join Marion. She said she'd 
been shook by his friends, followed by spies—and blame my skin, 
Mollie, ef that proud woman didn’t break down and cry like a 
baby. Now, Mollie, what got me in all this, was that them 
Chivalry folks—ez was always jawin’ about their ‘ Southern 
dames’ and their ‘ Ladye fairs,’ and always runnin’ that kind of 
bilge water outer their scuppers whenever they careened over on a 
fair wind—was jess the kind to throw off on a woman, when they 
didn’t want her, and I kinder thought I'd like her to see the 
difference betwixt the latitude o’ Charleston and Cap Cod. So I 
told her I didn’t want the jewelry and dimons she offered me, but 
if she would come down to the wharf, after dark, I’d smuggle her 
aboard, and I'd allow to the men that she was your Auntie ez I 
was givin’ a free passage to! Lord! dear! think o’ me takin’ 
the name o’ Mollie Bunker’s aunt in vain for that sort o’ woman ! 
Think o’ me,” continued Captain Bunker with a tentative 
chuckle—“ sort o’ pretendin’ to hand yo’r Auntie to Kernel Marion 
for-for his lady love! I don't wonder ye’s half frighted and 
half laffin’,” he added, as his wife uttered a hysterical cry ; “it was 
awful! But it worked, and I got her off, and wots more I got 
her shipped to Mazatlan, where she'll join Marion, and the two 
are goin’ back to Virginy, where I guess they won’t trouble 
Californy again. Ye know now, deary,” he went on, speaking 
with difficulty through Mrs. Bunker's clinging arms and fast 
dripping tears, “‘ why I didn’t heave to to say ‘ good-bye.’ But 
its all over now—I've made a clean breast of it, Mollie—and don’t 
you cry!” 

But it was not all over. For a moment later, Captain Bunker 
vegan to fumble in his waistcoat pocket with the one hand that 
was not clasping his wife's waist. ‘One thing more, Mollie; 
when I left her and refused to take any of her dimons, she put 
a queer sort o' ring into my hand, and told me with a kind o’ 
mischievious, bedevilin’ smile, that I must keep it to remember 
her by. Here it is—why Mollie—lass! are you crazy ?” 
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She had snatched it from his fingers and was running swiftly 
from the cottage out into the tempestuous night. He followed 
closely, until she reached the 
edge of the rocks. And only 
then, in the straggling, fast- 
flying moonlight, she raised a 
passionate hand, and threw it 
far into the sea. 

As he led her back to the 
cottage she said she was jealous, 
and honest Captain Bunker, with 
his arm around her, felt himself the happiest 
man in the world! 






ge 
* 


From that day the Flag flew regularly 
over the rocky shelf, and, in time, bugles 
and morning drum-beats were wafted from 
it to the decks of passing ships. For 
the Federal Government had adjudged 
the land for its own use, paid Captain 
Bunker a handsome sum for its possession, 


and had discreetly hidden the little cottage «ye rorrowep cLosety untiL 
of Mrs. Bunker and its history for ever ‘"* "Se" 


behind bastion and casemate. 





FROM THAT DAY THE FLAG FLEW REGULARLY 
OVER THE ROCKY SIJELF.” 


[THE END.} 







































Famous Jdling Places. 


HYERES. 





By Ropert Barr. 
ILLUSTRATED By PERCY SMALL. 


YERES is an idler’s town; the surrounding country 
is an idler’s companion. There is no choice about 
the matter. If you visit Hyéres you 
have to idle; there is nothing else 
todo. There are no public gambling 
places, no horse races, no regattas, 
no pigeon-shooting, no pier, no 
marine parade, and no casino. 
Once, when the wind blew from the 
north for a week, a slight spasm of 
northe-n energy seized the people 
of Hyéres, and they began 
to build an ambitious casino, 
but they got no further than 
the foundation, and to-day 
the stone walls, a foot or two 
above the ground, stand, as 
they have stood for years, 
a monument to that unpre- 
cedented fit of energy. The 
English bank is down the 
hill, off a back street, and is part of a private residence. The visitor 
usually has to ring a bell, and call. some one up if he wishes to 
transact business. There is a reading-room and library in the 
main street, but the members go there to doze over the papers 
rather than to read them. The band is so lazy that it plays under 
the tall palms above the little tropical garden once a week only. 
But the condensation of all the idleness that ever squandered time 
is to be found in the Hyéres Post Office. This building is not in 
the main street of course, where it ought to be, but is snugly con- 
cealed in a secluded spot in the Boulevard des Palmiers. The 
Government, recognising the fact that visitors to the Post Office 
will not be served with undue haste, have placed comfortable 
seats in the centre of the Post Restante room. Here patient people 
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sit reposefully waiting for their “~~ 
turn. That complete Idlers’ Club, 
whose members are the Post Office 
clerks, gossip leisurely with the 
person who happens to be trans- 
acting business with the postal 
department of France at that 
particular moment. Sometimes an 
impatient new comer, with some 
remnant of energy still in his 
northern veins, rudely expresses a 
desire to have his letters within 
the next six hours. He is looked 
upon by habitués and officials with 
mild and pained astonishment. 
But the idling influence of the 
place soon encompasses him, and 
he comes in, takes his seat, and 
waits with calm serenity, often going out again into the avenue of 
palms forgetting what he entered the Post Office for. 

Even the railvay recognises the fact that somnolent Hyéres 
is not a place to be rushed through as is Cannes or Nice or Monte 
Carlo, so it passes far inland, and serves the town by means of a 
sleepy branch line, whose trains stop at every station, and are 
never on time. 

The air has probably 
= something to do with 
* this indolent state of 
things. It is mild and 
balmy, and_ whispers 
gently through the palm 
branches. It is said to 
be beneficial to old 
i people and young chil- 
7s +. dren. 

fF2 The old town of Hyéres clusters 


: at the foot of the Chateau Hill, 
and rises tier upon tier up the southern side, crouching close 
under the wall of the seventh century castle, which doubtless 
afforded it protection in bygone days, and, as a slight return, taxed 
the life out of the inhabitants. The castie occupied the top of the 
hill, 657 feet above the sea, and its ruins show that it was pro- 
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vided with commodious dungeons and other ancient conveniences 
intended to make things pleasant for those whose opinions did not 
suit the proprietor. To the south stretch olive groves and vine- 
yards with the Mountains of the Birds half-way between the tewn 
and the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Nestled snugly in the 
valleys of the Montagnes des Oiseaux are the Costebella Hotels, 
where Her Majesty the Queen has chosen to meet the coming 
springtide. In the horizon are the Islands of Gold. Between 
them and the mainland are generally to be seen the most gigantic 
idlers of the place—huge French ironclads, whose electric range- 
lights at night flash for an instant with startling effect into the 
windows of the peaceable inhabitants of Hyéres. Long may the 
big ships remain idlers. To the north and west rise tall 
mountains, most of them crowned, not with harmless, ancient 
castles, but with deadly modern forts. 

One great attraction of Hyéres and its 
environs is that the law of trespass is 
practically unknown. A visitor is free to 
wander where he chooses. All the roads 
and paths are free, and nobody objects to 
a person wandering through the fields or 
orchards where he pleases. It is very 
pleasant to saunter through the cork woods 
that clothe the sides of the mountains. As 
' the cork is cut every ten years, and then 
in the month of June, the visitor in March or April will see nothing 
of the operation, but as a stroll in the woods engenders thirst, any 
innkeeper, when he comes down, will be pleased to show him 
the interesting and refreshing process of drawing the cork. So 
interested are English visitors in local industries that they very 
frequently have this operation performéd in their presence. 

One of the most charming walks from Hyéres is to Carquey- 
ranne, a seaside fishing village much loved by artists. There are 
two roads and several paths 
which reach there from Hyéres. +Sty@ _.. ‘ 1a iy” 
On the level road the so-called “~ Ld i oe ies, ae 
Carqueyranne coach worries ~  ? 
over the six miles between the 
two places. The coach isa \ A te, wee 
ramshackle vehicle that will q we 
some day go suddenly to pieces, 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes's “ one-horse shay.” Where this road 
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meets the sea, there is a curious half-buried Roman town on the 
shore. Little remains but the foundations of the houses, and the 


name—Pomponiana. The other road 
leads over the hills, at the foot of the 
Mountains of the Birds, and past the 
hotels selected by Her Majesty the 
Queen. One path wanders through 
the forest over the top of the moun- 
tain, and then through the back yard 
of an old castle, now used as a farm- 
house. The people seem rather to 
like the advent of tramping tourists 
among their pots and pans in the 
back yard. 








Carqueyranne is a 
little fishing village 
on the Mediterranean. 
The chief hotel is part 
of an old monastery, 
and the chapel with 
its Gothic roof is one 
of the public rooms. 
There is a broad plaza 
in front of the tavern, 
with a_ stone balus- 
trade around it, hang- 


ing over the waves of the’Mediterranean ; and the scene is like that 
painted on the drop curtain of most theatres. There is a café in 
the town itself, with a first floor piazza overlooking the little port, 
where cool beer can be absorbed in the midst of the most 


enchanting scenery. 


Below walk the bare-footed fishers with their Greek faces—for 


they are all descended from the Greeks, 
and use words of Greek origin to this 
day that are never heard in inland 
France. 

In Hyéres itself, the two great days 
of excitement during the season are 
the day of the Battle of Flowers and 
the day of the Battle of Comfetti. 
The flower fight is entirely a visitors’ 
affair. The great object seems to be 
to enable the flowersellers of the place 
to get rid of their surplus stock. 
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Probably at first the Battle of Comfetti, in which the towns- 
people indulge, was really a battle of candy, but in this commercial 
age it has degenerated into a battle of lime. Pellets of lime are 
sold by the bushel in the shops, coloured so as to be an under- 
study of Carrawa candy. This stuff the townspeople, in fancy 
dress, with their faces protected with masks, fire at each other 
with little tin shovels. It is very funny until you get a charge 
in your eye. 























Phe Romance of Sergeant Clancy. 


By E. W. Hornuna. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. SEppincs WRIGHT. 






y a. ISS SLAGG wasasleep. Her toes pointed placidly 
A x | to the cloudless blue, a pine-trunk propped her 
aay shoulders ; the intervening frock was of obsolete fashion 
i ¥ Hh and extreme shabbiness, and was crowned by a very old, 
a fl very big wideawake, below which were visible the point 

j Ah of Miss Slagg's chin, an ear reddened through by the sun, 


and some strands of dark hair similarly tinged. No more 
than a_ mile 
westward, the 
same rays heat 
ed to crackling 
point the gal- 
vanized _roof- 
ings of Cocka- 
too Corner, 
and within half 
that distance 
lay the river- 
timber. Miss 
Slagg, how- 
ever, finding 
= herself nearing 
home earlier 
than usual,was 
not keen to 
arrive, nor yet 











to tempt the 
river - timber, 
an occasional haunt of her father’s at this hour. Here where she 
was she had decided to “camp”; and here she slept, while the 
shadows lengthened and the crows drew round to cock their 
heads and watch. Two dead rabbits, at the sleeper’s side, allured 
the crows : no other creature saw her until the new police-sergeant 
came driving by, in plain clothes, and descried her from the road. 


“MISS SLAGG WAS ASLEEP.” 
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Now Sergeant Clancy, the new man at Cockatoo Corner, was, 
in his way, a special person; he was quite different from the 
ordinary mounted constable of the Colonies. His speciality 
was an imagination of his own., This imagination was of the 
restless kind which would have proved a distinct advantage in the 
detective department down in Sydney; but in the back-blocks 
it was no advantage at all. The Sergeant's own imagination he fed 
in his leisure on that of other imaginative men, the novelists ; and as 
his leisure had been large, so was the flavour of romance about him 
strong and stale. He was new to the Corner, so new as now to be 
returning from the station with his very first supply of mutton; 
he was still examining the township through romantic glasses, a. 
the potential scene of the kind of things he read of but never had 
a chance of doing. And the sight of Miss Slagg asleep among 
the pines more nearly hinted at such a thing than anything he had 
seen or heard of yet. For instance, she might not be asleep at all, 
but dead. This obviously was not the case, but the Sergeant 
pulled up, jumped down, and drew near to inspect. 

He saw before him a spectacle in which there was little 
to attract; for the clothes were ragged, the boots in holes, 
the hands large, and the face invisible. He did not know it was 
Miss Slagg; indeed, he knew the Slaggs by reputation only, and 
this since his visit to the station this afternoon. But it was a 
woman : the gallant Sergeant looked instinctively for the attendant 
peril for which fiction had taught him to yearn. There was none. 
There was no snake in the sand crawling on to attack, no savage 
waving his boomerang behind the tree. There was no first- 
class danger to rescue her from. But the woman's wideawake 
was tilted so far forward that part of her head was exposed to the 
sun ; and this seemed to constitute a danger of the second class. 
The Sergeant tugged up half a blue-bush, and stole forward to 
adjust it behind the unconscious head, remembering as he did 
so that he had read something of the kind once in a story. 

** Be off to blazes!” 

The words cracked out distinct, harsh, and separate, as a 
revolver spits, and they shot Clancy two yards backward, shrub 
in hand. They came from under the wideawake, which was 
raised a little by one of-the large, sunburnt hands, so that the 
Sergeant now beheld the full lips and even teeth from which the 
words had been fired. 

‘«« Excuse me,” he stammered, ‘‘ but sunstroke——”’ 

** You an’ your sunstroke ! ” 
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The wideawake was pushed higher still. Clancy saw half the 
face now, and was attracted. 
**I wished to protect you from the 
sun,” he protested, with perhaps con- 
scious gallantry—‘that was all; I 
never meant to disturb you.” 
She eyed him from the ground. He 
» was not a very fine fellow to look at. 
He was thin and tall, and he 
stooped ; his face was sallow, he 
wore a short black beard, and his 
7 ~ mahogany hands hada fleshless 
look, the muscles knotting over 
them like the roots of a tree 
from which the soil has drifted. 
‘*Well,” said Miss Slagg, ‘“‘ who 


” 









“SHE EYED HIM FROM THE GROUND.” qye you, anyway ? 
** My name’s Clancy.” 

“‘ The new Sergeant?” 

“ye. 

‘Well, I'll be bothered!" exclaimed Miss Slagg, sitting bolt 
upright, and opening her dark eyes wide. ‘I’ve seen you across 
the road, in uniform, but I’m blessed if I'd ha’ tumbled to you as 
you are! The barracks is right opposite our shanty—me and 
father's; I'm Nancy Slagg, d’ye see? Nancy and Sergeant 
Clancy—that’s a rhyme! Likely you've heard on us?” 

“Yes, I've heard of you,” said Clancy, pleasantly; he had 
never taken his eyes from hers since those striking orbs had become 
visible. 

‘* Very bad ?” inquired the girl. 

‘““Never mind; I don’t believe all I hear; I take people 
as I find ‘em. And I don’t go poking my nose into what's no 
concern 0’ mine ; you can ask ‘em where I come from ; and I don't 
mind who you tell that I said so, Miss Nancy Slagg. You can 
tell them that may like to know, that the new bobby minds his 
own business, as a rule. And now, if you're going that way, I'll 
give you a lift back to the township—most happy !” added the 
Sergeant rather grandly, suddenly remembering his favourite 
literature, which he had temporarily forgotten. 

‘No, thanks,” replied Nancy, decidedly. 

** Why not ?” 

** Because I'll walk.” 
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She sprang up as she spoke, but immediately reeled back to 
the tree: one foot she could not put to the ground. 

“You've sprained your ankle!” cried the Sergeant, finding 
himself, to his delight, in one of the familiar heroic situations after 
all. ‘You must let me give you a lift now. I insist on helping 
you into my trap—stop, I'll bring it up to you!” And the gallant 
fellow was running to do so when her laugh arrested him. 

‘‘ Not sprained,” said she, kicking out her right foot. ‘ Asleep!” 

The Sergeant was disappointed. ge eas 

‘<I don’t know whether to believe you or Vi éi) 
not. Why shouldn't I drive you, though ? , ; 
Your place and mine too are right at 
this end of the township.” 

*“« Shall I tell you ?” 

ot 

‘Get aboard then—'cause I’m 
not coming.” 

He did so reluctantly. “Now, | 
then,” said he, “tell me what <4... 4 
makes you so stubborn !”’ ‘j #4 ; 

Nancy Slagg had whipped off ’ 
her wideawake, and was swinging 
it in one hand, while the other 
knuckled her side; showing to 
shapely advantage the strong arm 
and elbow in the shabby old sleeve. ' ->MRI Ms’ ees 
Her dark hair, half up, half down, byt’ 42 oe 
glowed in the sun as before a fire: Sigh \ 
so did her eyes: so did her whole : 4“ 
face, from the forehead, where the 
sunburn began, to the throat,’ “NANCY SLAGG HAD WHIPPED OFF HER 
where it ended in a collar of white ates teas 
skin conspicuous whenever she raised her head. She raised i: 
now, in her uncouth coquetry, and gave the Sergeant a broad grin, 
and a thrill to treasure in his sentimental soul. 

“ First of all I don't want: second of all, if I did, the old man 
he’d F 

“What? He illtreats you, I’ve heard so to-day,” cried Clancy, 

in some excitement ; ‘‘ but you don’t mean to say that just for——" 

“‘T don’t mean to say not another word. Whoever's been 
telling you is a bloomin’ liar, and you can say so from me— 
and tell him to mind his own bloomin’ business! I'd say the 
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same thing to you, Sergeant, if you hadn't told me you minded 
yours of your own accord. And I believe you. See?” Her eyes 
had flashed ; but now she was grinning again. ; 
“I see,” said the Sergeant, dis- 
creetly. 
** So long, then.” 
**Solong.” And with yet greater 
discretion, foreign to his habit, the 
inspired Sergeant drove 
1.5 off at once, without 
another word, though 
not without another look. 
He glanced back 
presently along 
the wide, sandy 
\..* track; and Miss 
Slagg wastrudg- 
ing after him 
with long, un- 
feminine steps, 
f-. " Y swinging a dead 
rabbit in either 
hand. 

From that day 
forward, Sergeant Clancy inhaled the atmosphere of personal 
romance for which he had long pined. Here was a wild but 
glorious girl living at the mercy of a wretch ofa father. They 
inhabited a hovel; no one trusted them; the father was an in- 
veterate villain; the girl a lovely, unfriended savage—until the 
Sergeant’s advent. He befriended her, and more. He loved her 
from the first. It was the romance of his life, for which he had 
waited patiently. 

The villainous Slagg was one of those picturesque persons 
who decorate the outer rings of civilisation more often than the 
populous bull’s-eye. He was of the medium height and build, had 
really handsome features (when newly shaved), and he had given 
Nancy her eyes. But he was the acknowledged rogue of the 
district, and the Sergeant smoked an occasional evening pipe with 
him at the peril of his own position. He ran the risk sometimes, 
however, and when he did Nancy would be there. More often he 
would manage to encounter her when going the round of her 
rabbit-traps, and the girl would laugh and fling slang at him 













“SWINGING A DEAD RABBIT IN EITHER IAND."' 
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across a gulf of her own fixing, captivating him in her own way. 
It was a way that strengthened without tightening existing bonds. 
She encouraged him in her rough fashion, yet kept him at a dis- 
heartening distance, and this with a facility really astonishing in 
one so purely a child of nature. It never occurred to him that the 
encouragement was not genuine, but enforced by old Slagg, who 
would score consideratly by an attachment between his daughter 
and the Sergeant, through the latter’s consequent attitude towards 
himself. 

Slagg had a reputation for sheep-stealing : he had been caught 
at it, and convicted, before this; and it was Clancy's dread that it 
might fall to him to catch and convict the old sinner again. I am 
afraid the gallant Sergeant neglected his severest duty for the sake 
of Slagg’s daughter and her brilliant eyes; either there were some 
things he would not see, or he was blind and unfit for the force. 
What he saw with all his soul, and naturally to the eclipse of 
duty, was the uncouth beauty of this strapping girl; and later, 
her good heart. For she had merits other than her eyes and hair, 
the ripe tint of her skin, or the graceful curves which old clothes, 
never made for Nancy, could not hide. Of the two inhabitants of 
the hovel opposite the police-barracks, it was the girl who supplied 
the necessaries of their lives—always barring the mutton, which 
was a luxury, and never paid for. Nancy was the rabbiter, who 
went the round of her traps every day, and carried the skins to the 
station once a week, where they fetched sixpence each. Nancy 
had paid for the piebald pony which her father rode, and from 
which he had fallen more than once when in drink. Nancy carved 
the emu-eggs, and carved them better than anyone else in those 
parts, so that her work would have paid her really well had she 
known its actual value. And it was Nancy who took care of her 
disreputable old father, drunk or sober, and bore his violence in 
either state, brooking no word against him from sympathising 
neighbours. 

Past Cockatoo Corner, and immediately behind the tenement of 
old Slagg, flowed one of the rivers which give to this part of New 
South Wales the name of the Riverina; that is to say, it so 
flowed three seasons out of four: in summer it became a mere 
chain of waterholes. Though the surrounding country was free 
from forest, the river banks were well timbered, and behind the 
hovel the savage Nancy could boast of that luxury of civilised 
girlhood—a favourite tree. The tree was a willow with a fork 
jutting over the river. In this fork Nancy Slagg would sit carving, 
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: occasionally, in the afternoon; or dreaming, more often, of an 
, evening. Of those dreams she could have told you little: only 
that it was strange to sit perched between two starry skies, mid- 
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“IN THIS FORK NANCY S*AGG WOULD SIT CARVING.” 


way, in a single belt of whispering timber: always strange, some- 
times sickly ; for she could have told you what it was to sit there 
too long, until the stars spun round overhead and underneath, and 
what an age it took to creep back along the trunk with tight-shut 
eyes and chattering teeth. 
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But once, when it was merely strange, a black figure punted a 
primitive raft round the bend nearer the township—seeming to shoot 
right out of the trees—and passed clean under the forked willow. 

“Who is it?” cried Nancy, startled out of her shapeless 
dreams. 

“ Hyslop,” respoaded a young man, who, indeed, was equally 
startled. 

«* Never heard of him! Who are you ?” 

‘‘ The new hand at Gulland’s store.” 

The young man grasped the branches, and lifted his face ; and 
Nancy, peering through them, found it to her liking. He had 
made his raft in an hour of empty solitude; he improved, 
strengthened, and elaborated it later with pains and ecstasy. And 
under the forked willow, behind Slagg’s hut, the raft lay hidden 
most evenings when the moon was not perilously bright. 

It did not last long. , met SS Eee ee 
One dark night, well ; ~ a ; 
within the month, the 
punter suddenly dis- 
covered that he had 
overshot the place ; 
then a block of wood ' 
whizzed past his head / 
and splashed into the ¥ 
water near the further 
bank; and, looking 
round, our young man 
saw that the willow 
of delight had been ;- 
hewn down, and made 
out the form of old 
Slagg seated on the 
stump. A volley of | 
oaths, thickly uttered, ‘ 
followed the missile; | 
but Hyslop, a good | 
specimen of the cool 
Australian youth, had 
the presence of mind 
to punt on; and old Slagg, being drunk, got another lump of 
wood from the ground, and waited patiently for the enemy’s return 
passage. And while he waited, young Hyslop, who had landed 





‘A BLOCK OF WOOD WHIZZED PAST HIS HEAD.” 
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higher up, was quietly interviewing Miss Slagg in the hovel itself, 
and undertakirg to avenge at convenience a certain ugly blue 
mark upon her wrist. 

Luckily for everybody (excepting, perhaps, the common hang- 
man), they w:re not caught. 

Slagg soight the Sergeant next day, and bluntly asked him 
if he meant to let this whipper-snapper of a counter-jumper snatch 
the girl from under his very nose. The Sergeant had made few 
friends in the township; he had not so much as heard of young 
Hyslop, and he was fairly astounded to hear of his audacity and 
of Nancy’s crimes. Slagg left him in the state of mind he had 
desired to induce. He did not mean to lose his girl to Clancy 
either; but that was for future prevention. Clancy would be 
useful meanwhile. Slagg crossed the road, chuckling, and gave 
his daughter a delicate reminder of his authority and power by 
taking from her the emu-egg which she was busily carving, and 
stamping it into little pieces with his heel. 

Meanwhile the Sergeant endured all the torments of the 
losing lover. He had not yet literally lost; but, as he reflected, 
there was little to choose between the girl who had not said 
‘*No"—because she had not been asked—and the girl who 
held clandestine meetings with some other man. He was as 
miserable as he could have been if she had refused him for 
the hundredth time. And in his misery he 
went to Gulland’s store, to purchase an 
article he did not want, and to 
take stock of the man who had 
undermined him. The latter be- 
trayed no embarrassment; he was 
a cool hand, as we have seen, 
even for a young Colonial; he 
talked of the rains and the state 
of the roads with perfect ease, 
and some little civility. He 
turned out to be a young fellow of medium 
build and height, with decided features, and a 









“HE WAS A COOL HAND.” oreat air of independence, which Nancy was the 


very girl—reflected the Sergeant, sadly—to admire in a man. 
Clancy, indeed, was much more dispirited than incensed by the sight 
of his rival. For the sterner feeling he had no time, this was filled 
with involuntary reflection upon his own inferiority, from a young 
woman’s point of view. On leaving the store he made a casual 
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inquiry or two respecting the new assistant there ; and these served 
only to deepen his dejection ; for already the young man seemed 
to bear an excellent character in the township. 

Before the day was over Clancy encountered the young man 
again, this time unintentionally. It was late in the evening, near 
the pine-ridge where he had first set eyes on Nancy Slagg, and 
whither he now wandered—egregiously enough—to calm his soul. 
And the young man was not alone; Nancy Slagg was with him. 

The Sergeant strode back to the township, breathing hard, 
and met old Slagg on his way out. 

“‘ Have you seen my girl Nancy?” asked Slagg, excitedly. 

The Sergeant had no time to consider; he let his instinct answer, 
and astonished himself by saying steadily: ‘‘ No—I haven't.” 

‘«« They’re together somewhere—damn them !” 

*« Are you sure?” 

‘Pretty positive; and I thought it was somewhere in this 
direction, but—you've not seen a trace of ‘em, eh?” 

** Not a trace,” answered the Sergeant, already half regretting 
his instinctive lie, and wholly marvelling at it, but sticking to it 
as one does to a lie once told. 

So Slagg was thrown off that particular scent. And whatever 
happened later in the hovel, there was nocollision between Hyslop 
and the old man that night, nor the next, nor the night after that. 
Then came a darker one than usual, and what was rarer, a gentle rain. 

The Sergeant sat in his verandah, thinking, to the rather agree- 
able accompaniment of rain drops on a corrugated iron roof. He 
was also smoking, and his spirit was comparatively calm. Affairs, 
too, had calmed*somewhat during the last three days. The youth 
Hyslop was conducting himself as admirably as ever behind his 
‘counter, and was but seldom seen outside the premises ; in fact, he 
was running no more risks. Moreover, some sort of reconciliation 
seemed to have taken place between the two Slaggs. And above all, 
Nancy had been civil—more than civil for Nancy Slagg—to 
Sergeant Clancy. So the good Sergeant was once more smoking 
the pipe of peace not in name only. His imagination was itself 
again, and the picture of Nancy, becomingly dressed, and enthroned 
in this very verandah as his wife—this picture, which had got out 
of focus, was now «as elearly defined as it had ever been. 

He was consicering ways of strengthening’ his hand. One 
way he had thought of in the beginning of things, when all his 
ideas had come from books, and this among them. It was to 
detect and incarcerate the old sheep-stealer—that were not hard— 
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and to convert him, in durance vile, into the ace of trumps. The 
girl,in her way, was 
devoted to her father, 
The ingenuous Ser- 
geant did not in- 
deed propose to hold 
a pistol to this de- 



















: votion. But if 
= he allowed him- 

self to be prevailed 
upon, and, at the last and most dra- 
matic moment, set the father free, 
the effect on the girl might be as that of 
“SMOKING THE PIPE OF PEACE.” the pistol, with a less disagreeable after- 
effect. His sense of official duty had become regrettably demoralised, 
partly owing (no doubt) to an unhealthy appetite for fiction. 

But Sergeant Clancy read books as he would have eaten fancy 
puddings: without inquiring, even in his own mind, how they 
were made. So he did not see very clearly his way through the 
situation suggested. It kept him up very late indeed, and then 
something happened to keep him up all night. Something real: 
a horseman rode out from behind the shanty of old Slagg, and 
passed close to the barracks, heading in the direction of Cockatoo 
Station. It was still raining, it was darker than ever, but the pie- 
bald pony was unmistakable as it passed the angle of the barracks ; 
and if that were not old Slagg astride of her, Sergeant Clancy, 
as he buckled on the belt that supported his revolver, desired him- 
self to be shot. The old man was after no good; he would 
follow, and discover what bad; and as to the end—it depended. 

Two hours later he was back in the verandah—at one end of 
it—wet through with rain and sweat ; crouching, with his revolver 
in one hand and the other hollowed at his ear. Hoof-sounds met 
it: the thief was returning with his plunder: and it was not 
sheep, but horses ! 

At this end of the township the sand was heavy ; none should 
know it better than old Slagg: and Clancy was not surprised 
when the two driven horses trotted close by the barracks—close 
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to where he knelt—their hoofs effectually muffled in the deep 
sand. But as the piebald passed, the Sergeant leapt out, and 
pulled the rider to the ground. The man seemed dazed. The 
revolver, too, cowed him. He pulled the wideawake further 
down over his eyes—as if Clancy did not know him! He sub- 
mitted to be pushed along the VEER, | and into the strong 
room, without a word, and 
without a single motion of 
resistance, though the muscles 
of his arms, as Clancy gripped 
them, were firm and hard as 
those of a young man. Neither 
did Clancy speak; the thing 
was done in tragic silence, 
and in a matter of seconds; 
the cell door banged, the key 
grated in the lock, and after 
that Sergeant Clancy leant 
against a verandah post, and 
heard nothing but his own heart 
beating. 

Half that he had plotted then was even now a living fact; 
but he did not think of that, he was far enough from plots and 
stories, in the midst of the most striking reality of his life. His 
brain was bewildered by the events embedding it ; he pressed his 
head to the post, leaned hard on it, and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them another face was close to his in the 
darkness, the face of Nancy Slagg. 

‘* What’ll he get ?””’ she whispered, hoarsely. 

“Get ?” said Clancy; for it did not clarify his understanding 
to see her there, and face her now. ‘ What will who get ?” 

Nancy pointed to where the small barred window was; the 
window itself was invisible in the dense darkness of the verandah. 

“ Him!” 

“Oh, him!—Nancy, I'm so sorry !' 

‘“*What'll he get?” 

**God knows!” 

He was looking down upon her very sorrowfully, very tenderly. 
The girl met his look, and read it. 

‘I say, Sergeant! S'pose you aint to be got at—eh?” 

‘*No! How can you ask?” 

*** Cause there's nothin’ I wouldn’t do for you, Sergeant, to let 
him go—nothin'! You've been good to me all along.” 


“HE MAN SEEMED DAZED.” 
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The Sergeant trembled. ‘“‘Do you mean it, Nancy?” he 
whispered, brokenly. ‘ Do you mean it?” 

**What'll he get ?”’.asked the girl once more, dropping back 
into her first words and tone. 

‘“‘ A long time—a long time!" 

‘* Long or short, it’d ruin him for life,” said Nancy, bitterly ; 
and her head drooped, her fingers wrenched one another, as she 
made up her mind. ‘ Yes, I do mean it!” she cried, looking him 
squarely in the face. “J mean it—do you? Will you let him 
go? It’s no good makin’ any bloomin’ bones about it. I mean— 
if you wanted me to—I’d marry you!” 

“‘ He's free!” said the Sergeant, very distinctly. Then, witha 
single sob, he caught her in his arms and to his breast, and she did 
not immediately resist; it was a part of the bargain. Long moments 
to each of them—of hell to her, of heaven to him—moments that 
both might carry to their death—he held her tight. At last she 
released herself, quietly, and looked up at him with so white a face 
that he heard again the rattle of the rain that had never ceased. 
Then Nancy spoke, and her words were the words of mystery. 

‘‘ There was no other way, and he’s been a great brute to me 
always, has the old man, but never such a brute as over this. 
He'd have killed my Jack—an’ he tried! So we said next time he 
got tight we'd do a bolt—and he’s been paralytic tight since sun- 
down. But we couldn't bolt on our legs, ‘cause he’d have had me 
back in the morning. The other evening—time you saw us—I’d 
been with my Jack to the horse-paddock, and I shown him them 
two horses you've got there, ‘cause they wouldn't miss ‘em first 
thing in the mornin’ like they'd miss station horses. What's up ? 
Didn't you know they was yours? Why, they loafed straight into 
your yard by theirselves; but you was here.” 

From a state of entire mystification, Clancy had passed, during 
this explanation, to one of incredulity. 

“‘ Nancy,” he cried, weakly smiling, as at chaff, “‘ your father’s 
sober enough to-night; it’s your father I’ve run in.” 

‘**] wish it was my father; it’s my Jack!” 

The Sergeant remembered the dense darkness (it grew lighter 
as they talked), the wideawake pulled forward, and the firm 
muscles for old arms. 

‘“* Hyslop!” he said, with a gasp. ‘“‘ Hyslop, I suppose!” 

“Yes, Jack Hyslop—my Jack. That's why I'm going todo 
what I’ve promised you I'll do—to set my Jack scot free!” 

She seemed to speak of what she could not realise, for her fine 
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eyes were dry, and dull; but she spoke on one hard despairing 
note that struck straighter to the heart than tears. 

“Your Jack! Then you love him—all this much ?” 

“* You may have me if you let him go. My poor old Jack! 
You'd be done for, like father, when you came out!” 

In the lessening darkness the Sergeant looked long into her 
dull, sad eyes; and life rolled out before him, with those splendid 
eyes always meeting his, dull and sad-to the end. And that was 
enough. He stepped inside, and came back with a key, which 
he put in Nancy's hands. “Let him out yourself,” he said. 
‘**God knows what I have been thinking of doing!” 

He went round to the yard, and bridled the two horses he 
found there ; for they were his own. He led them out in the rain, 
and in the darkness, which was not the darkness that had been. 

He regretted the growing light, for in it Nancy Slagg and Jack 
Hyslop took well-nigh a furlong to vanish, the two together, 
riding away for ever from Cockatoo Corner. And it had been bad 
enough to be left standing in eternal darkness, 
with Nancy's wild, impetuous kiss red-hot on 
his cheek, and her tears of gratitude still wet 
upon his face. 

But daylight found Sergeant Clancy kneeling 
.at the tree where he had seen her first, and strip- 
ping off the bark, just where her head had rested. 
He had become alive to the fact that his personal 
love-story had reared suddenly, and toppled over 
without his knowing it. He was now performing 
the kind of final act his reading taught him to 
expect of himself, as the hero of his own romance. 








“LEFT STANDING IN ETERNAL 
DARKNESS." 








G. R. Sims 
accepteth the 
invitation. luxury. That is the worst of being an Idler and hating 


He horrifieth from home with any comfort, but it looks ostentatious 
the Bishop. if you are only going down into the country “just for 








HAD accepted the invitation and I felt bound to go; 
| but at two o'clock in the afternoon, on a snowy day, 

one doesn’t altogether feel that evening dress is a 
trouble. Most men would have taken their evening 
dress with them in a bag, but I hate bags, especially on a railway 
journey. I generally leave them ina cab, or in the train, and 
then you might just as well not have brought them with you. 
It is such a nuisance to arrive, say, at York, on the day of the 
dinner or the day of the ball, and then to have to come back to 
town and go to Scotland Yard in order to claim your clothes 
and declare the value and pay the cabman’s percentage. It is 
much better to dress before you leave home, if you are returning 
the same night. Your things are bound to arrive with you then, 
that is, of course, if you are not both left on the line. 


I never could put myself into evening dress away 


the evening”’ to take your gardener, or your housemaid, 
or your housekeeper (all three are very useful if you can’t afford 
a valet) with you, just to button your collar and tie your tic. 
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One of our sweetest singers has somewhere sung (of course I 
know who it was, but this vagueness has a pleasing effect to 
the eye), “Alas! how easily things go wrong,” and they do, 
especially evening dress things. Once I was asked by a clergy- 
man in the country to dine at his house and meet a Bishop. 
The only possible train landed me at my host's at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. I couldn't stroll about a clergyman’s grounds 
all the summer afternoon in evening dress, so I had to take 
my things with me. I dressed in the next room to the lishop, 
who was staying in the house, but I didn’t know there was on!v a 
wooden partition between our rooms. It was a very hot, thundery 
evening, I had rheumatism in my right arm, and I had a collar 
with a buttonhole two sizes too small to fix on to a button four 
sizes too large. I didn’t take much notice of what I said myself, 
but the Bishop did, for presently he knocked at my door and 
insisted on coming in and buttoning that collar for me and tying 
my tie, and, to my horror, he went down on his knees and tried to 
button my boots with his fingers. I was confused, overwhelmed, 
and I protested, but the Bishop only looked up at me with a sad, 
pained expression, and said that it was his duty to check the use 
of bad language by every means in his power. I felt the reproof 
keenly, and though his Lordship took three buttons off one boot 
and turned my white tie into a comic sketch, I thanked him 
meekly, and made a poor dinner. 


That is why on this occasion (the snow occasion) I 
dressed myself at two o'clock, and covering myself up 
in ulsters and scarves, travelled down by train en grande 
tenue. It was very cold, but I had to sit bolt upright for shoes. 
fear of crumpling myself. There was a’ good deal of 
train changing before I reached my station, and then I had to 
go five miles across country in a cab. I couldn't sit upright in 
that cab, because it was a covered fly with a soft roof that bulged 
down and compelled you to take off your hat and bend double. 
When I arrived at my destination I only had an hour to spare, as 
the ball commenced at.seven. This would have been agreeably 
passed in dining had I not discovered that in the hurry of starting 
I had come away in a pair of thick walkinz-boots. That upset 
me, because if there is one thing I dislike it is entering a ball- 
room in thick walking-boots. 


He forgetteth 
his dress 
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It was a delightful ball. There were fifty ladies 


G. R. Sime present and only ten gentlemen. I was introduced to 
seeketh an a charming lady for the first quadrille, and after I had 
asylum. made the usual remarks about the weather, she turned 


he conversation on to murder, and told me the story 
of a lady who had killed her husband, and asked me if I did not 
think the lady was perfectly justified in her conduct. I avoided 
committing myself to a direct answer by enquiring if my partner 
would take an ice, and conducted her to the refreshment room, 
where I lost her while looking for a sponge cake. Then the 
Master of the Ceremonies discovered me fanning myself with the 
lid of one of Tom Smith's cracker boxes, and introduced me to 
another lady for the next dance, which was a waltz. My new 
partner was tall and buxom, and wore diamonds and a corsage of 
natural flowers. She waltzed divinely, but insisted on talking to 
me in French. She assured me that it was a great pleasure to 
meet a man who understood the language, and she complained 
that the rest of the guests were “‘so ignorant—oh, so terribly 
ignorant.” Naturally a modest man, I stumbled slightly in my 
French in endeavouring to acknowledge the compliment, and then 
she asked me if I had ever heard of her before. I confessed I had 
not quite caught her name at the introduction. She smiled and 
whispered it in my ear. After that she had the conversation to 
herself, until the band struck up the next dance. Then I gracefully 
retired to the doorway and looked on. I was getting frightfully 
anxious about my boots. I had an idea that some of the ladies 
might look upon them as a slight—possibly as an insult. I tried 
to hide them by sitting down and putting my feet well under the 
seat, but the indefatigable Master of the Ceremonies gave me no 
peace. Men were scarce, and I was in demand. I danced with 
eight different ladies that evening—they were all charming—one 
of them in particular had a sweet musical voice and gentle, dreamy 
eyes that haunt me to this day. When I stood up and vowed 
that I didn’t know the Lancers, there were ringing peals of 
laughter all over the room, and the way in which (in my confusion 
and boots) I persistently spoilt every figure caused some of the 
ladies to clap their hands with delight. I tried to preserve my 
dignity and made feeble jokes, but do what I would, I could not 
feel cuite at my ease. Perhaps you will appr2ciate my feelings 
better if I tell you that the ball was the Female Patients’ 
Annual Ball, was at Broadmoor, and that all the fair dancers 
were—well, guests of that noble institution “duri 1g Her Majesty’s 
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pleasure.” I don’t as a rule care to be laughed at, but when I 
left the Queen’s Pleasure House in the early light of dawn, and 
walked along the quiet country road to the station (I was glad of 
those boots then), I felt that if I had brought a little merriment into 
the saddened lives of those poor women, I had not endured the 
miseries of sixteen hours in evening dress (and thick boots) 
in vain. 


I can give you an example of the good action 

which brings its own reward. The senior partner of a_ Phillpotts giveth 
considerable firm having made up his mind to rest an example of 
from his labours and retire, did so. A most gratifying the good action 
testimonial was the immediate result, and the recipient, that is its own 
_ unequal to the task of thanking individually his very reward. 

large staff, chose out his senior clerk—a man not 

younger than himself—whose name headed the lengthy list. This 
gentleman, it is to be noted, was famous for his methodical accuracy, 
happy facility in always saying the right thing at the right moment, 

and general smartness and despatch in all matters of business. To 

him the retiring partner tendered sincere thanks, expressing, at 

the same time, his surprise at any manifestation of regard so 
unexpected, his keen satisfaction, and so forth. Whereupon the 
senior clerk answered thus: ‘“‘ My dear sir, we are, one and all of 

us, only too happy to have this opportunity.” Such a mal a propos 
remark can, of course, only be lived down. _ But here follows the 
interesting part of the narrative. That evening our unfortunate 
head clerk chanced to read the current number of Truth ; and he 
observed that a prize of two guineas was offered for the most 
pointed example of one of those things a man had, afterwards, 
‘rather left unspoken. His own recent experience instantly occurred 

to him; he forwarded the same, and won the said competition 

with it. Thus, as his original contribution to his employer’s testi- 
monial was but one guinea, ahd the Truth prize amounted to 
twice that sum, our friend made a clear profit of one-and-twenty 
shillings upon the entire transaction. 


D’you know it has puzzled me for a long time why 
it is that you younger men are always ctying out Kennedy 
for ‘a drama that reflects the monotony of human life,” argueth upon 
and objecting to the use of “coincidences,” and the drama. 
‘comic reliefs,” and ‘ happy endings,” and, generally, 
the machinery of the romantic drama, and giving as a reason for 
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it that you don’t see anything like them in nature? Now I have 
found out why it is. You are not householders. Living in apart- 
ments, or chambers, or a flat, life seems like that to you ; but just 
charter a house with a roof, and a kitchen-boiler, and drains, and 
rates and taxes, and a wife, and all the rest of it, and you will 
find out what a romantic drama your life will become. 


Here is a little specimen for you of the kind of thing 

He beginneth a | mean; it is quite recent, and it is quitetrue. There 
tale about a was a man once whose life was saddened for a while 
bottle ofcorked by a bottle of corked Scotch whiskey. It cost too 
whiskey and an much money to be lightly thrown away; it was pro- 
angel. foundly unpleasant to drink. The man tried it 
with hot water and lemon and sugar, but he soon 

gave that up. Those of you who have made a similar 
experiment will know why; no one else could understand. 
Sadly, and unusually slowly, were two-thirds of that bottle 
imbibed. Now, there dwelt an angel in that man’s house, 

and the angel issued a fiat that no more whiskey should be drunk 

until that corked bottle was wholly consumed. This saddened 

the man still more, but though, as will be seen, a weak and erring 
mortal, he was not wholly bad. He did not say that, perhaps if 
angels liked whiskey themselves, their opinions on the subject 
would not be so pronounced. No, he accepted that fiat as the 
utterance of one nobler and better than himself. And then she, 

with angelic inconsistency, with perhaps a tenderness for mortal 
frailty, or, maybe, with a wish to cheer him through his trials with 

the hope of better things to come—ordered in another bottle of 


whiskey. 
The rest should be told in the fateful language of 
The tale the shilling novelist. ‘Twas past twelve o'clock of a 
sheweth how winter’s night, the house was still and silent; but in a 
the angel got room on the ground floor the light of a gas lamp fell 
rid of the on a decanter partly filled with corked whiskey, that 


corked whiskey. stood untouched on the sideboard, whilst a man with a 
black bottle (and a blacker conscience) was holding 

unhallowed revel. He poured out—he snuffed the flavour— 

he tasted—he drank—he exulted. Suddenly a mysterious 
sound smote upon his sinful ear, a long-drawn and a 
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eroaning sound. It was like someone | ing fun with the 
low- notes of a church organ. The ange cntered the room, 
beautiful in terror. She clung to him. “ What is it?” she 
cried, ‘1 am frightened!” Putting the black bottle as far as 
possible out of sight, he strove to calm her fears. Presently the 
mysterious sounds died away, and then the cause of them was 
discovered. An extempore geyser had broken out in the middle of 
the street, and was playing merrily in the moonlight. The road 
was being fast flooded, and the man feared for his basement. 
He went out to investigat2, and a policeman and an inspector 
allayed his forebodings. The matter was one which could rapidly 
be put right. In gratitude, for the night was cold, he offered them 
some whiskey. The policeman’s eye sparkled, the inspector drew 
the back of his glove across his mouth. The man had already got 
the black bottle in his hand with hospitable intent, and was about 
to leave the house again, when a light touch was laid upon his 
wrist. The angel had grasped the situation; she pointed to the 
decanter on the sideboard. ‘‘ Give them that,” she said. 


To sum up before I begin, it is the truest reading 


of the part I have ever seen, and the least inspired. Zangwill dis- 
I say this with all deference to Mr. Wilson Barrett, courseth upon 
whose Hamlet I do not know. But, to judge by Tree's Hamlet 


the many high eulogies of his performance, this 

resonant, romantic actor is simply not in it. He was praised 
for playing Hamlet without subtlety, which amounts to playing 
the Prince of Denmark without Hamlet. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
is redeemed by moments of genius. Mr. Tree's has scarce one 
of these moments, though he tries hard to get them. In 
revenge he settles for ever the vexed question of Hamlet's sanity. 
Mr. Gilbert has epitomised the controversy in the statement that 
he was “ idiotically sane with lucid intervals of lunacy.” Mr. 
Tree plays him as a brooding high-souled philosopher, a scholar, 
a prince, and a brave gentleman, over-weighted by the terrible 
actualities of life, by duties too great, and human beings too little. 
Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is never for a moment mad; from the depths 
of his bitterness, and scorn, and self-contempt, flash lightning 
speeches that bewilder the poor hearers; there is an emotional 
logic behind every abrupt-seeming phrase, every apparently 
irrelevant outburst. It is the true Hamlet—Hamlet the man of 
genius; only insane if the theories of Lambroso and Nisbet are 
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sane; Hamlet, Prince of all the “ fellows crawling ’twixt earth 
and heaven”; of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Langham; of Mr, 
Barrie's “‘Noble Simms.” It only remains for Hamlet to be 
played as a man of genius by one. Mr. Tree seems to have 
exhausted himself in the conception. , 





Tree always excites my admiration and interest, 


He moraliseth and I found plenty of scope for both emotions in the 
on the subject new Hamlet. The actor-manager has invented all sorts 
of Hamiet. of new business both for himself and his colleagues. 


His first great effort is made at the end of Act ii., in 
the soliloquy (delivered with novel variety), ““O what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I,” though the red glow of the fire by which he 
scribbles the lines for the players is turned on too suddenly and 
theatrically. The Play Scene (yes, I have heard Mr. Barrett 
transferred it to the open air) always gives the actor his best 
chance, and Mr. Tree’s burst of hysterical laughter at the climax 
is a thing to hear. In the famous “ Look here upon this picture 
and on this” episode, Hamlet carries a medallion of his father, 
while the Queen wears one of her new husband, which Hamlet 
dramatically tears from her bosom. A more dubious effect is 
produced by cutting Act iii. short at “Thus bad begins, and 
worse remains behind,” Hamlet drawing aside the arras, and 
gazing at the dead Polonius as he speaks the pregnant, tragic 
line, which thus sounds like a petty play upon words. It may 
not be intentional, but it is unfortunate. On the otner hand 
nothing but praise can be given to the idea of burying Ophelia in 
beautiful surroundings on a bright sunny day. No future pro- 
duction of Hamlet will be complete without Mr. Tree’s inncvation, 
though it is a pity this proof of his poetic insight should be some- 
what contradicted by the strain of angelic music he introduces at 
the close. If the rest is not to be silence, then let us have the 
peal of ordnance ahd the dead march of the stage directions. At 
the same time I must admit the strain was not so great as I 
feared. The conclusion of “* Hamlet” is so weak and dramatically 
ineffective that even Mr. Tree’s additions cannot spoil it. Perhaps 
the happiest of his innovations is his refisal to grimace to the 
audience on his entry. How about Mrs. Tree’s Ophelia? Well, 
there will be no discussion about that. It is charming. Fred 
Terry is also notable as Laertes. Mr. Henschel’s music? I like 
it very much. It seems really to enhance the effects, and I was 
glad to find it knew its place as well as its time, and did not 
insist on accompanying Mrs. Tree with her mad ballads, 
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Talking of the general plan of creation, if I had a new 
world to make I would grow newspapers and magazines Joseph Hatton 
just as you grow strawberries and potatoes. It should proposeth a 
be a physical matter entirely, not mental; and it should new industry. 
all be done out of doors. Fresh air is the great thing 
to aim for; fresh air and exercise. You can grow blue roses and 
black by watering them with liquid blue and patent blacking. 
Any intellectsal tint could be given to magazine bulbs and news- 
paper cuttings ; it would all be a matter of grafting, seeding, and 
cultivation. I would have no men knocking their heads together 
at clubs for ideas, no reporters tramping through the mud to 
inquests (in my world there would be no inquests, because all 
deaths would be voluntary and by arrangement), no noisy type- 
writers, no machines pounding at the foundations of city cellars ; 
no, it should be all done in gardens and fields, and nobody should 
be expected to smoke anything but eighteenpenny cigars. There 
would be no excuse for Salvation Armies in my world; morality 
should be mirthful and jolly, everybody should go for it. Of 
course the growers and cultivators of newspapers and magazines 
should be very clever and important persons ; they should be a 
Guild, awfully difficult to get into it, and the rate of pay should be 
always up to The Idler’s highest standard. 


An impossible world, you say? Not a bit of it. 
Nothing you can think of is more wonderful than the This new world 
world in which we live, but anybody could invent addi- hath material 
tional comforts, not to mention new physical, moral, and advantages. 
material advantages. Of all the suggestions in modern 
philosophy, Ingersoll’s idea of making health contagious instead 
of disease is about the biggest I know of; but even that might be 
supplemented. Dudley Warner has been ransacking his brain on 
the subject; he is of opinion that if every man could be born old 
and rich, and go on getting younger, life would be worth living. 
A better notion still, I think, would be to have every man and 
woman born at eighteen, well educated, and financially endowed ; 
all on an equality as to brains and money, and opportunities to 
begin with ; a fair start, you know. -They should never be physi- 
cally old. The women should stop at twenty-five, the men at forty ; 
the women beautiful, the men handsome. But, if at five and 
forty a man had not done something to prove himself worthy of 
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living, and above all had not made his contribution to the general 
endowment fund for the unborn, why he should be called upon to 
perform the happy dispatch ; it should be a really happy dispatch, 
a lethal chamber provided with luxuries of the most delightful 
kind, in the enjoyment of which the happy dispatcher should go to ? 
sleep, and wake no more unless through the kind consideration of 
the ruler of the other world, wherever or whatever that might be. 








Some one 
What do I mean by saying the finish of ‘“‘ Hamlet” is 
Zangwill poor? Just this; the tragedy is laid on so thick that it 
ecimonisheth becomes almost farce. The step from the sublime to 
Mr. Shake- the ridiculous is very nearly taken. There is a lofty 
speare. disregard of human life, which smacks of Marlowe’s 


Tamburlaine, a magnificence of slaughter which Rider 

Haggard might envy. The action, instead of developing simply 
and inevitably, suddenly explodes like a bomb-shell, scattering 
death and destruction. How much finer the less complex climax 
of “Othello,” brought about, moreover, by the natural stress of 
inward passion, not by the artifice of external accident. The 
original author of the fable seems to have said to himself, given 
one poisoned foil and one poisoned bowl, how many of the 
characters can I kill off with them? This is in essence, if not 
in appearance, a problem of farcical comedy, and the more 
ingenuity there is in making the wrong people drink the poison or 
get stabbed by the daggers, the more the sombre grandeur of 
tragedy is discounted. ‘Hamlet’ would have terminated more 
finely if the wicked King and Queen had been left alive—to 
read the commentaries on ‘‘Hamlet.” Mr. Shakespeare should 
] see to this if he intends to publish the text of his play in 
accordance with the latest fashion, and if he has any serious 

ambition to vie with Jones or Pinero. There is another point 

to which he might attend. His Play Scene is too ridiculous ; 

knowing as they did the matrimonial circumstances of the King 

and Queen, is it likely the players would have accepted Hamlet's 

play ? Think of the risk they ran. Fancy Irving and Ellen 

Terry playing before Her Majesty, and introducing a scene 

(specially written by the Prince of Wales) reproaching her for not 

going to the theatre. Why, all actors will tell you that when 

Royalty is present, any allusions that might make the galled jade 

' wince are carefully omitted. I daresay the poor Danish players, 


neta 
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on whom Hamlet played such a scurvy trick, lost their heads 
entirely over the business. Still, Mr. Shakespeare may be par- 
doned the improbability of this scene in view of its excellent 
satire. When a Prince takes to dramatic authorship, it is only 
natural the curtain should have to be dropped in the middle. 





Is the motto of my world to be ‘a short life 
and a merry one”? A merry one certainly, but a short 
one, no! When I say a woman's age should stop at five- knoweth the 
and-twenty I don’t mean that her life shouldend; when I working of his 
give a man until forty, I don’t mean that he is to be at new world. 
the end of his tether. Nota bit of it. His appearance, 
his capacity for enjoyment shall remain at forty; but his 
years shall go on, his experience, his wisdom ; and he shall live as 
long as he is a good fellow, and keeps up his payments to the 
creation’s endowment fund. As for women, I mete out the same 
conditions and privileges; they should never know a wrinkle nor 
see a grey hair, always have bright merry eyes, soft, sweet, youthful 
voices. Think of it, if Jenny Lind had been in my world she 
would have been here now and only twenty-five; so would 
Siddons, so would Garrick and Kean, not to mention that im- 
postor Shakespeare, who got everybody to write plays for him, 
and induced them not to tell. Think of the men he would have 
working for him now who would never mention the fact of their 
collaboration! Some of these long lives might make it 
awkward for rising talent. You must not approach my 
world in the spirit of criticism. There would be no critics 
on the newspapers in my world; they would be reporters 

‘whose duty would be simply to lay in the play-bill, and the 
advertisement of the first night as seed; the right descriptive tint 
would be added by the expert engaged on theatrical news, and the 
whole thing would come out bright and pleasant, with compliment- 
ary mention of every performer, and a tribute of grace to the 
author. Oh, I know what I’m talking about. My world would 
not want to be excited with newspaper criticisms and libel suits, 
with disrespectful remarks on the footlights, and insults spoken 
against prosceniums. Every man and woman would know the 
merits of a stage play by natural instinct; it would not be a 
matter for controversy, and every actor would be only a little less 
delightful than every actress. I tell you, my friends, I know 
exactly how my world would work, 


Joseph Hatton 
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Let us put aside such exceptionally glaring ex- 


He dwellethon amples of hyperbolic depravity as myself, and take 
legal axioms. the ordinary run of vendors with some human feelings 


in them. If you buy a horse, or a bun, or a house, 
go for a sail, have your likeness taken, or put a penny in the 
slot, is not more or less invariably snipped off the quality or 
quantity of the article you pay for: do you snip a little piece off 
the coin you pay for it? Have you ever in your life bought 
a tenpenny nail which, on close examination, really proved 
to be worth even ninepence; and would not every twopenny- 
halfpenny concern one has to do with be dear at a penny-three- 
farthings? Very well then, why is every law which is not a dead- 
letter designed to protect the seller against the purchaser; why 
is there a legal axiom ‘‘ Caveat emptor” and no legal axiom 
‘Caveat venditor ;"" why is the custom of the trade recognised, 
and not the custom of the customer (by his very name a maker of 
customs)? Because we are a great commercial community. 
And the biggest frauds we pay for—the articles from which so 
much is clipped that hardly a rag remains—are our dead-letter 
“ Acts for the Protection of the Public.” Pereat emptor ! 


Have you noticed the Renaissance of alliteration in 





Zangwiilasketh the new journalism? The early English poets made 
about allitera- alliteration the chief element of their poetry, and in 


tion. 


modern times Swinburne has paid more attention to it 

(and to rhyme) than to meaning, with the result that 
there has arisen a school of poets who don’t mean anything—don’t 
say it. In the olden days, a bride was bonny, and was requested to 
busk herself in consequence ; all of which was intelligible. Now- 
adays, the poet would call a basilisk bonny rather than miss his 
alliteration. It is because the new journalism is so imaginative 
and emotional that it throws off alliterative phrases as naturally 
and unconsciously as Whittier confesses he did in writing ‘“ The 
Wreck of Rivermouth.” It is sometimes difficult to believe that 
providence is not on the side of the evening bills. When 
Balmaceda died he committed suicide by shooting himself in 
Santiago—of all places in the world. Boulanger, if from a local 
point of view he died less satisfactorily, was yet careful to employ 
a bullet. It is for the sake of the phrase-makers that burglars good- 
naturedly prefer Bermondsey, and that tigers do not escape from their 
cages to play in tragedies till the show arrives at Tewkesbury. The 
baboon is already so largely alliterative in himself that it was 
an excess of generosity that made one recently attack an infant 
under such circumstances as to allow the report to be headed, 
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‘“‘ Baby Bitten by a Baboon in a Backyard at Bow.” Alliteration 
has become a mighty factor in politics, it is fast replacing 
epigram, while its effects on moral character are tremendous. 
That ‘hardened criminal,’ Mr. Balfour, might have been a 
good man instead of a ‘base, brutal bully,” if his name 
had only commenced with an X. He is a noteworthy martyr 
to the mania of the times. I am convinced that the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire was accelerated by anxiety to please 
the sub-editors, and it is a source of real regret to me to reflect 
that my own death can afford them no supplementary gratifi- 
cation of this nature. 


How often we find in the world a warm, good heart 
going with perfectly execrable taste. Take grave- Phillpotts roam- 
yards. I think you shall see in them more frequent eth among the 
examples of these qualities hand-in-hand than any- tombs. 
where. If some of the blessed dead knew the nature 
of their monuments, epitaphs, and cenotaphs, they would rattle 
their poor bones uneasily. I have observed of late a new horror 
added to death. This takes the shape of an air-tight photograph 
of deceased, arranged in some terrible frame of ‘“ ever- 
lastings” or tin leaves, upon the tomb or grave. You 
read an inscription setting forth a character that it were simple 
platitude to describe-as seraphic ; you then gaze upon a face quite 
non-angelic—a troubled face, an unhappy face, an obviously 
short-tempered face, a greedy face, an idiotic face, a conceited 
face. Physiognomy of the most elementary sort confounds the 
recorded word; and you regret that you are obliged by ocular- 
evidence to deny the dead at least a percentage of the amiable 
characteristics claimed for him. It is doing a man a great and 
glaring wrong, as a rule, io put his photograph on his grave. 
Again, a good heart, a pious disposition, and a hopeless lack of 
humour are often seen in company. Epitaphs sufficiently attest 
thig assertion. I chanced not long since to be at Hanwell (from 
choice, and under no compulsion). Whilst there, I wandered 
amongst graves, and noted the following : 
Sacred to the Memory 
of 
John Samuel Jones. 


“Angels, angels, sweet and fair, 
O take me to thy heavenly care.” 


Also Mr. Arthur Podbury, 
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There is one kind of literary man who has never 

Barr findeth a had justice done him in this world, whatever his 

much maligned reward may be in the next. He is unselfish, and 

writer. labours without hope of gain. His style is terse and 

to the point. There is no Meredithian ambiguity 

about his phrases, and you understand instantly what he means. 

He has the faculty of putting his ideas in vigorous English, and 

he desires your improvement rather than his own. He pays his 

own postage, and never tempts an editor’s cupidity by enclosing 

stamps for the return of his manuscript. Yet this estimable 

writer has been held in the utmost contempt by people who fancy 

themselves liberal-minded and charitable. He has been flouted 

and jeered at and sneered at. He has been libelled in print, and 

slandered in speech. Yet no one has ever seen him, and no one 
knows his name. He is the writer of anonymous letters. 


Now why should this honest man be traduced ? 


And speaketh Let him be comforted when he remembers that I, at 
a good word least, am always ready to speak a good word for him. 
for him. I have a pile of letters a foot thick from him, and when 


I look at the heap I wish I had his talent of industry. 
His insight into character is so keen that I would be only too 
gratified if the editors of this magazine met with his approval, but, 
alas! they do not. He doesn’t care much about The Idler either, 
and won't buy another copy, which is all the more deplorable 
because he will never see this slight tribute to his worth. I 
regret this the more, as I feel that I am receiving the greatest 
benefit from his works. My colleague is the most generous man 
onearth. He utterly refuses to look at an anonymous letter. With 
an unselfishness that is as noble as it is rare, he even lavishes on me 
those anonymous epistles addressed to himself alone. I feel that I 
can make no adequate return for such self-sacrificing kindness, for 
were I to attempt doing so by writing him an anonymous letter 
myself he would not read it. A lady once said to me that the 
anonymous letter writer would not be so objectionable if he 
only signed his name to his communications. This is indeed 
true, and here again fate is unjust to “‘Nemo.” How often 
would he “‘hear of something to his advantage” if he but attended 
to the little formality of the signature. For instance, I would 
long since have resigned in his favour if I only had his address, 
because he knows so well how to make a magazine that would be 
absolutely faultless, 
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